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NOTE 


For over twenty years I have been speaking 
more or less regularly in college chapels. These 
addresses were prepared with college audiences 
in mind. Any one of the addresses can be read in 
five minutes. It is hoped that their brevity will 
appeal to busy people, inside of college or out, 
who seldom can find time to read sermons of the 
ordinary length. 
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THE JUST WEIGHT 
“A just weight is his delight.”—Provy. 11. 1. 


“A FALSE balance is abomination to the Lord, 
but a just weight is his delight.”’ According to 
this passage, if we may be permitted to allow 
our fancies a little play, we can imagine the Lord 
mingling among men to inquire after their lives 
and finding delight in the just weights of the 
market place. If we can allow ourselves the 
range of imagination which the Old Testament 
writer allowed himself when he pictured the 
Lord as resolving to go down and look upon men 
at the time of the building of the Tower of Babel, 
let us for a moment ask ourselves where the 
Lord would go. The first answer might be that 
he would go to church. It would be a sad com- 
mentary on our religion if the Lord, on such a 
tour, would not visit a church, but he might not 
find delight in all the churches. No doubt the 
divine visitant would find his way to all places 
where men are suffering, but suffering does not 
add to his delight. He would find delight surely 
in many things, in the play of children, and the 
honest joys of men and women. According to 
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the author of the book of Proverbs the Lord 
would find a high delight if in the market places 
he came upon weights and scales as just as men 
could make them. 

Now, this is not the stray and fugitive fancy 
of a writer of poetic refiections, this word in 
Proverbs about the just weight. ‘The author 
bases himself upon one of the foundations of the 
old Hebrew law. Deuteronomy especially, in 
which Israel took seriously the insights of the 
prophets and tried to fasten them down into 
legislation, abounds in emphasis upon the hon- 
est balance and the just weight. 

The delight of the Lord! How often we have 
made it to consist in some sweep of feeling al- 
together beyond human understanding! How 
often the mystics have told us that the approach 
to God through joy is something indescribable, 
ineffable, transporting! So that we have come 
to think of the delight of the Lord as a rapt, 
ecstatic joy into which only a few favored souls 
could ever come. ‘The writer of Proverbs is often 
set before us as a hard-headed man of the world, 
whose practical maxims are far beneath the more 
spiritual passages of the Scripture. To a degree 
this opinion is justified, for we do not think of 
looking to Proverbs for what we call the finer 
spiritual insights, but insight which does not 
rise out of honest daily life is not spiritual, and 
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it may be that the Proverb-writer has given to 
those of us who do not possess the emotional and 
sensitive equipment of the mystic a prosaic, but 
nevertheless real path to sharing of the joys of 
the Lord. 

Think of the conditions of a society without 
authorized or certified scales, with the difficul- 
ties of trying to guess whether a dealer’s weights 
were honest or not one of the chief features of 
the market place. Think, now, of the immensity 
of the relief brought to Israel and the saving of 
mental and moral energy when men began to 
take seriously the word of the prophet about 
market-place honesty. We cannot too firmly 
keep in mind the historic truth that the Deu- 
teronomic lawbook came as a result of the teach- 
ing of the prophets. We ought not to forget our 
debt of gratitude for the more practical out- 
comes of prophecy. It is not at all beneath our 
spiritual dignity, when we are thanking God for 
the great revelations of himself which came 
through the Hebrew prophets, to thank him also 
for the movements toward juster scales which 
came out of that same prophecy. Think of all 
this merely as a help to hard-working humanity. 
We often ask ourselves what life would be lke 
if we had to go back to the days without the wire- 
less and the telephone, the telegraph, the loco- 
motive, the use of steam. Well, think also what 
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life would be like if we had to go back to the day 
when there were no standardized scales, no 
chance to tell whether the dealer was cheating, 
no sense of business honesty which made it hard 
for men to cheat. 

The growth of the spirit of market-place hon- 
esty has contributed mightily to the growth of 
the higher phases of religious experiences. I 
was pastor of a church in Brooklyn, New York, 
in the old days before there were subways, or any 
adequate means of transportation from New 
York to Brooklyn during the evening rush hour. 
The conditions of crushing and jamming at the 
bridge during the rush hour were all but inhu- 
man. One night, after I had talked in prayer 
meeting about the duty of brotherliness toward 
all men, one of the members arose and pointed 
out the difficulty of feeling that the wild, pant- 
ing, crowding mob at the bridge at rush hour 
was composed of our brothers. He suggested 
that one way to hasten the coming of the day of 
brotherhood in that part of the earth was to get 
rid of the jam at rush hour. The more conven- 
tionally minded in religious thinking considered 
that the speaker had rather trifled with the dig- 
nity of the prayer meeting, but the words about 
the rush hour were altogether pertinent. So 
with the matter of the weights. It is an aid to 
piety to do away with the suspicions and mis- 
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givings of the market place. We are not in a 
mood for Bible study or prayer if, at the close of 
the day, we have a haunting surmise that the 
scales of the affable, smiling dealer who took our 
money for goods during the day were “off.” It 
was a long step ahead in the Christianization of 
the world when the doctrine got firmly into the 
common consciousness that nobody must be 
swindled in the market place, that there ought 
to be two gainers at every trade, that each man 
ought to leave the scales with his mind satisfied, 
each having received just measure by the trans- 
action. The day of Christianity through the con- 
version of the heathen has been so long in com- 
ing, because while the message of the missionary 
has been all right, the scales of the trader—and 
of the nations back of the traders—have been all 
wrong. In the early days of trading with the 
Indians in New York the Indians would put 
their heaps of furs in one pan of the scales. In 
the other pan was a Dutchman’s hand, or a 
Dutchman’s foot. The Dutchman’s hand never 
weighed more than one pound, and the Dutch- 
man’s foot never weighed more than two pounds. 
The commercial methods of so-called forward 
nations in dealing with so-called backward na- 
tions have not always been as crude as the 
Dutchman’s, but they have often been more false 
and more deadly. 
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Just scales! All higher forms of thinking come 
with the search for better and better scales of 
intellectual and moral standards. Intellectual 
and moral honesty means the making of honest 
scales. A false intellectual or moral balance is 
still to God an abomination. We may not be 
able to know the deeper joys of God, but we 
ought to know his delight in the presence of just 
weights. Starting there we may find our way to 
higher delights, but the higher we go the more 
clearly we shall see honest judgment as the basis 
of God’s delight. 


II 


THE EXPLORING HAND 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.’—Eccles. 9. 10. 


WE are told to do with our might whatsoever 
our hand findeth to do. The text serves to sug- 
gest to us the part the activities which the hand 
symbolizes play in religious experience. 

Every once in a while some evolutionist 
amuses himself and the others of us by pulling 
up into the light the importance of some hitherto 
slighted organ of the body. Those who have read 
Wells’ Outline of History will remember the em- 
phasis he puts upon the development of the great 
toe in the fashioning of the human body. Ac- 
cording to Wells, effective movement in an up- 
right position would hardly have been possible 
if nature had not made the toe with a power 
of grip and thrust which we see so clearly in 
the barefoot peoples. Now, just to get a start at 
the significance of the hand, probably all of us 
would think of it as more important than the 
toe. The hand is indeed a marvelous mechan- 
ism. In fighting days the doubled fingers made 
a club. The thumb and fingers make the best 
grasping machine ever known so far as its design 
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is concerned. In fact, no instrument that man 
has ever contrived serves sO many purposes and 
serves them so well as the hand. The range of 
activity is astonishing, from the rough force of 
the unspecialized laborer’s hand to the delicacy 
of touch of the pianist or the surgeon. ‘To senst- 
tive fingers there must be a delight in the devel- 
oped responsiveness of the nerve-tips to stimulus. 
I have known of Chinese who carried in their 
pockets pieces of fine jade just for the sake of 
feeling their velvety smoothness. 

The sense of touch has always been looked 
upon as a power that brings us very close to what 
is actually “‘there,’ as we say. If we are in 
doubt about an object of vision, we naturally 
reach out to touch it. The ordinary man feels 
that the Christ of the resurrection made the com- 
plete response to challenging doubt when he said 
to Thomas, “Reach hither thy finger.” 

Of high importance for all knowledge, includ- 
ing religious knowledge, is the function of the 
hand, and the practical activities for which the 
hand is a symbol, in correcting and adjusting 
the revelations which come along the channels 
of the other senses, notably those of sight and 
hearing. The psychologists tell us that it is the 
child’s reaching out and grasping that gives him | 
his sense of perspective, or of order and adjust- 
ment among the things he sees. If any kind of 
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strange object is put before us for examination, 
our handlings of the object follow one another 
almost spontaneously. We turn the object into 
all sorts of positions, with the fingers constantly 
playing over it. Of course, we are turning it 
into all positions to see it better, but the restless 
movement of the fingers is a part of what we call 
our “total reaction” to the object—the mani- 
festation of our impulse to learn all we can about 
it. The psychologists go so far as to tell us that 
we would have seen everything as in a plane sur- 
face, without perspective at all, if it had not 
been for the corrections made by the hands. In 
our actual adult thinking the various elements 
of the process are so fused together that it is 
impossible to look at any one by itself. 

Likewise the activities which we call practical 
condition our religious knowing. <A good deal 
of our difficulty comes of the fact that we seek 
to see religious truth by the mind alone. This is 
about as if we should seek to see the world of 
material things by the eyes alone, without regard 
to the multitudinous adjustments and correc- 
tions that have come into knowledge as we and 
those before us have felt along and around, amid 
the actual things that we touch and handle. In 
our total act of seeing with the eye it would be 
hard to tell just what the eye unaided con- 
tributes. If we could get at that unaided con- 
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tribution, it might seem very barren and small 
as compared with what we seem now to see. So 
the intellect sets for itself unaided the task of 
finding God. The thinker tries strictly to rule 
out everything which does not come from the 
mind alone, especially everything which seems 
to arise from the so-called practical instincts 
and adjustments. The fact is that in the ordi- 
nary matters of daily life the soul acquires a 
sort of “knack” which it carries into all its think- 
ing. Sometimes this goes by the name of com- 
mon sense, the sort of sense a man would show 
who would correct the sight of the eye by the 
touch of the hand. 

There are those who tell us that all these mani- 
fold spheres of activity into which the church is 
to-day throwing itself have no significance for 
the pursuit of the deeper religious truth, that 
being so busy with the hands absorbs energy that 
might better go into meditative brooding.) The 
lack of meditative brooding is indeed to be de- 
plored, but the only world in which it is safe to 
have such brooding carried forward is a world 
in which speculation and logic are supplemented 
and checked by sound practical sense. ! The man 
who broods too much to-day, with the world in 
the desperate plight in which we find it since the 
last war, is likely to become mind-sick and soul- 
sick. Theoretically speaking, there seems noth- 
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ing before us but doom. Practically, those who 
are actually at work are not downhearted. It 
may be said, of course, that such persons are 
blinding themselves to the remoter truth by los- 
ing themselves in a swarm of details close at 
hand. This overlooks, however, the sense of 
fascinated satisfaction in the work itself which 
is prophetic of victory. It seems unreasonable 
that a universe in which men find joy and vic- 
tory in relief and redemption in detail should 
be hopeless in the large. It is surely significant 
that the practical workers attain to an optimism 
which the theorist often knows nothing of. Na- 
thaniel Shaler used to tell of his experience in 
once coming upon a battle from the rear and 
finding himself in the midst of the surgeons at 
work on the wounded men. Shaler was about 
to fall with nauseated faintness when a sur- 
geon called on him to help dress a shattered arm. 
In the work of actual relief, as his sound fingers 
helped to bind bodies that were stricken, Shaler’s 
sickness passed away and he worked to the end 
of the day with new sources of energy ever open- 
ing up within him. In that great battle with 
pain which the race is forever waging, those 
actually striving to relieve the pain are ever the 
most hopeful. The theorist is forever trying to 
explain how pain got here and what its place is 
in the universe. The practical worker is trying 
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to get rid of pain, now that it is here: and there 
is sounder knowledge in the unceasing stirring 
of his hands than in the puzzled questions of the 
philosopher. One trouble with philosophy is 
that while the mind thinks the hands are folded. 

The activity of the hand is not merely a check 
upon the eye and mind but it is a positive dis- 
coverer. It is as if we were living in a world 
of dim light as a miner under the earth or a diver 
under the sea, and as if the hand reaching for- 
ward seized gold or pearls and brought them 
out to view. It is the restless unceasing hand 
which gives to the mind many of its most prized 
objects of beauty. Do with thy might whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do! So runs the in- 
junction. Asif the hand itself found something 
to do! Yet that is the way we make many of 
our noblest achievements. We begin where we 
are—the hand seizing whatever is at hand to do. 
The doing of one thing leads—seemingly of itself 
—to the next. The life may seem to a superficial 
glance to move at haphazard, but in the end part 
is seen as bound to part with rare consistency. 
The hand has proved itself the discoverer and 
explorer. 

We feel after him, if haply we may find him, 
Says the apostle of our quest for God. The poet 
tells us that we are children crying in the night 
and with no language but a cry. We are, how- 
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ever, children with something more than the 


language of a cry. We have also the child’s im- 


pulse to reach out and around to get hold of 
things, and the eye and mind bring order and 
meaning to the things that we find. Theology 
may give us a worthy statement about God, but 
it is the outreaching exploring hand in actual 
deed that most surely finds him. 


IIf 


THE FAR COUNTRY 


“The younger son gathered all together and took his 
journey into a far country.”—Luke 15. 18. 


HE took his journey into a far country. How 
far? The question has little meaning if we are 
thinking of actual distance, but much meaning 
if we are thinking of a spiritual pilgrimage. The 
spiritual distance can be accurately measured. 
It is the distance between the idea the boy had 
of his father when he said, “Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me,” and the idea 
of his father when he said, “Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight.” 

When the boy said, “Father” in the first utter- 
ance he took his father as a matter-of-course, 
rather as one of the good things among the other 
good things of life. “The portion of goods that 
falleth to me.” There is a happy aptness here 
in that word “falleth,” though it is the entirely 
correct term to use of a division of property like 
that in the parable. The younger son, however, 
looked on good things as coming of themselves. 
They fell upon him as the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath, so to speak. It 
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never occurred to him that before there is any 
falling someone must do some lifting to get the 
good things to the place from which they can 
fall. The father had lifted the possessions to 
the value from which they could come down in 
blessing upon his son’s head. 

It never seemed to occur to the boy that before 
there could be a division there had to be an addi- 
tion—an accumulation. If he had been asked 
how all this property got together in such 
amounts as to make possible his taking his share, 
he might have replied—especially if he had 
moved in certain jovial school circles—that 
things are here because they’re here. When we 
think things are here because they’re here we are 
not likely to value them overmuch. It took the 
experience of hunger in the far country to teach 
the boy the value of the things that he had taken 
as a matter of course. Hunger! That was a 
new experience. 

There is a deal of practical atheism in the 
world that comes out of taking the good things 
of life as a matter of course. They’re here be- 
cause they’re here. I am speaking now of atti- 
tudes and not of formal utterance. If one could 
have stopped the boy on the way to the far coun- 
try and have asked him who gave him all his 
wealth, he would have no doubt replied truly 
enough, “My father.” If one had then said, 
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“Your father must be a very kind man,” the boy 
would have replied, “He certainly is.” Likewise 
we, of course, accept the belief that we receive 
our good gifts from the Father above. We should 
be desperately offended to be told that we are 
in any sense atheistic. The atheism is that of 
a practical attitude, the attitude that takes 
things as “falling” to us, without thought of 
where they fall from. It sometimes requires 
almost a famine to teach us the value of the 
goods that seem to come of themselves. 

The first measure of the distance, then, is the 
distance between the idea of the father, as just 
here as the source of supply of goods, and the 
idea of the goods as representing a value which 
the father had created. The next measure is 
that of the realization of the fairness and gen- 
erosity of his father. The boy had lived upon 
the goodness of the father without knowing that 
it was goodness. He had lived in an atmosphere 
of generosity without knowing it. The distance 
between his father’s open-handed lavishness with 
his servants and that of the man who sent him 
into the fields to feed swine, without any other 
food than pig food for himself, was illuminating. 
As the boy stood hungry among the husks which 
he could hardly force himself to eat, he could not 
help thinking that his employer had been cruelly 
hard to him. He reflected that he had not been 
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used to such treatment. Why not? Because he 
had had his father to deal with him. Even in 
time of famine the boy felt sure that his father 
would have found some way to get food for the 
servants. The boy who would at first have ad- 
mitted glibly that his father was “all right” 
came at last. to see that his father was generous 
in a degree that made the son’s light-hearted ac- 
ceptance of that generosity a sin of irreverence 
and ingratitude. 

It was this contrast between his father’s gen- 
erosity and his own thoughtlessness that marked 
a still greater step in his soul’s journey. There 
was the contrast first between his father and the 
men of the far country. There was next the con- 
trast between the father and the boy himself. 
This was the contrast which brought the boy 
to himself. 

When he came to himself! That was a long 
journey too. The boy had some distance to 
travel before he got to his real self. He had 
taken himself as a matter-of-course also with 
much too high a rating. That began to adjust 
itself a little as the money gave out. No matter 
how highly the son thought of himself he came 
after a while to have it rather grimly thrust 
into his consciousness that nobody else took his 
estimate. Literally, in time of famine he was 
not worth saving. Then he asked himself what 
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his father would probably think of him. There 
is a tinge of deep humiliation in the words, “I 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight.” 
The thought of what his father might think of 
him was more bitter than the hunger. After all 
this the son said, “I am not worthy to be called 
a son,’ and determined to ask a place among the 
hired servants. 

Now, this is a long journey, this journey 
from the thought of himself as important enough 
to seek for a division of his father’s property, 
as wise enough to get along by himself away 
from home, to the thought of himself as one of 
the hired servants. He expressed himself as will- 
ing to stop on the return journey just short of 
the old home. He would remain in the servants’ 
quarters. 

Whether we sin the:sins of riotousness or not, 
the great discovery which we are to make is the 
discovery of ourselves. It is not necessary to 
sin to do this, but it is tragic never to make the 
discovery. I would not for a moment encourage . 
a worrying introspection, but we must find our- 
selves. We find ourselves by the revelation of 
what the Father is. The boy at home had not 
been able to make the proper contrasts. He took 
himself as he was and his father as he seemed 
to be as matters-of-course. After he saw him- 
self he was fit to come back home and work. The 
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best sign of the genuineness of the son’s discov- 
ery of himself was his willingness to go to work. 

I may have seemed to have turned things 
around in these comments. The far country 
appears to be a condition in which many of us 
live even before we take a step from the father’s 
house. The father may have looked upon the 
boy in the days before he left home and have 
said, “He is far from home. His mind wanders 
out to fancies that have nought to do with us. 
He is absentminded.” The physical going into 
a far country was but the expression in outer 
fact of an inward state. Inwardly the boy had 
never been so near home as that morning when 
the owner of the swine sent him to the fields 
without anything to eat. In that instant light 
began to break. The boy saw his father for the 
first time. With that glimpse of the father he 
had come out of the far country and started 
home. 


IV 


NOT ABLE TO DIG 
“T cannot dig.’—Luke 16. 3. 


Ir is legitimate at times to consider a Scrip- 
ture passage apart from its main intent, pro- 
vided we keep our eyes open to what we are do- 
ing. In this parable of the dishonest steward 
who won the favor of the debtors of his master 
by scaling down their debts, one phase of the dis- 
honesty is incidental and has nothing to do with 
the main point of the illustration. Still, it is 
permissible to look at even an incidental biblical 
passage for its own suggestiveness. 

“T cannot dig,” said the steward when he saw 
that he was likely to be turned out of his stew- 
ardship. That inability shut up one path to 
earning money, and so the steward felt himself 
compelled to get his financial salvation by sharp 
practice. The steward added one dishonesty to 
another by his inability to dig. 

It is to be noted that dishonesty and the inabil- 
ity to do good, hard, heavy work like digging 
often go together. Of course if a man has not 
honest instincts in the outset, he is likely to be 
tempted to get money in easier ways than by 
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digging, but the inability to dig is one misfor- 
tune that may prompt to dishonesty. 

I am not, however, particularly concerned just 
now with the dishonesty of stealing, or of making 
false accounts, or of any form of outright wrong 
practice. I am concerned with the lack of hon- 
esty which often accompanies the inability to do 
physical work, or to keep the hands on actual 
physical things. I do not mean that a man ceases 
to be honest when he ceases to work by digging, 
or anything like digging, but I do mean that a 
training in actual contact with the rough, heavy 
material things of this world makes for that kind 
of honesty which is free from the taint of arti- 
ficiality, or of unwillingness to face facts and 
deal with them, or of inadequate appreciation of 
value. 

Take the last hint first. All the economic 
goods which you and I consume have upon them 
the mark of somebody’s labor. By economic 
goods I mean the goods that somebody has to 
pay for, or put into consumable form by labor. 
It is an old, old illustration, that of the picture 
of the long line of servants standing behind our 
chairs at the breakfast table: the farmer who 
raised the wheat, the far-off tropical laborer who 
gathered the fruit or the coffee, or cut the sugar- 
cane, the miner who faced death to supply the 
heat for the kitchen stove. No matter how much 
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the consumer at the breakfast table may work 
with his mind to earn all the good things which 
are thus brought to him, no matter how earnestly 
he may exercise his imagination to picture the 
labor of these breakfast bringers, he cannot quite 
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get the exact understanding of the values of the © 


things of daily life if he has never had experience 
in digging. Without such understanding we 


may well ask if the thought is honest—honest, — 


not in the sense of right intention, but honest in 
the sense of solidity and adequacy and gen- 
uineness. 

Everything that comes to us, outside of the 
free gifts of nature, has on it the mark of some- 
one’s labor. For example, almost every article 
of our daily life has on it the touch of fire—food 
is fire-cooked, clothes are made of instruments 
fashioned in fire, houses are built of timbers and 
stones and steel after the tools made in fire have 
wrought them out. Who makes the fires? Who 
keeps them going? Who gets the fuel? Now, 
fire is not a product of any engineer’s thinking 
alone. It has to be kept going and it has to be 
controlled. So with the forces of the world 
around us. If we leave the contribution made by 
labor to values out of the account, something is 
wrong thereafter in our estimate. Labor is upon 
all that comes to us, I repeat, and if a man does 
not actually know what labor is, he has not an 
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accurate scale by which to weigh the values of 
this life. | 

More and more we must deplore the chasm 
between those: who do the heavy work of the 
world—the digging—and those who live by more 
strictly intellectual ways; and we deplore the 
chasm not merely because those on one side do 
not know how the other side works and so fail 
to exert good will to them, but we fear the effect 
on human society of a system of organization 
which shuts some men so completely off from 
sheer physical effort that their minds—no mat- 
ter how bright—cannot think honestly about the 
facts of life. When any form of artificiality hin- 
ders this grasp on facts dishonesty is at the door, 
not the dishonesty, I repeat, of false intention 
but the dishonesty of a false, or distorted, or un- 
balanced view of things. I have not much sym- 
pathy with the idea of regimentation of men for 
the performance of daily physical tasks, the reg- 
imentation advocated by some social reformers. 
For example, some socialists will have it that 
social justice requires that the heavy work of 
the world be more equitably shared, and they 
insist that all men of a given age shall be drafted 
for such work. This sounds fair on the face of it, 
but we must have the work done effectively, and 
it is doubtful if this scheme would be effective. 
Let us not forget, though, the essentially sound 
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aim of this plan. It is not, however, well advo- 


cated when the emphasis is put on just turning ~ 


things around in this world, so that those who do 
not now do heavy work shall have a chance to 
“see how it feels” to do such work. That is not 
an adequate motive. William James was nearer 
the essence of the matter when he proposed sub- 
stantially such drafting to heavy and dangerous 
work as a moral equivalent for war. He had in 
mind the preservation of certain virtues which 
war 1S Supposed to foster. I do not know whether 
war calls for any particular virtues to-day worth 
preserving, but I am confident that the best ar- 
gument for such a scheme of social regimentation 
—if it could be worked at all—-would be the new 
note of reality—and therefore of honesty—in 
thinking. 

Of course an ideal is attained when all the 
back-breaking, dehumanizing labor is done by 
machinery; but when all that ideal is achieved, 
it will never do for us to cease “digging” 
enough for us to understand the texture of the 
world in which we are placed. There is a sound 
instinct back of the badly conceived, badly 
stated doctrine of some labor leaders that only 
manual laborers should control society. That 
never will be, and never can be. It might, how- 
ever, always be insisted upon that the honesty, 
which is the basic virtue of even the highest 
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Christian mysticism, comes in part out of frank 
facing of things and of dealing with things and 
of controlling things. 

I once saw a monk in the fields belonging to 
a monastery plowing corn. The monk’s face 
showed clear marks of high spirituality. My 
first thought was that a man set apart for spirit- 
ual exercises should not be put at plowing corn. 
IT am not sure that such feeling was right. For 
spiritual workers above all others need the hon- 
esty of facing a world of nature in which things 
sometimes will not do as the rule calls for, in 
which we have to check dreams by stones and 
clods, in which we have to join praying and dig- 
ging. Even the incarnation itself is a divine fac- 
ing of a world in which hard, heavy labor is an 
outstanding fact. 


V 


AND GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD 
“And God saw that it was good.’—Gen. 1. 10. 


THis word, “God saw that it was good,” 
sounds like a refrain all through the first chapter 
of Genesis. The light appeared and was good. 
So also was the appearance of dry land, the 
emergence of grass and trees, the coming of ani- 
mals and man. 

. I eall attention to the fact that the divine 
, approval was thus given to things that were 
half done. Instead of waiting till the end of the 
creative week the Creator pronounces the world 
good as he goes along., The various stages are 
good as they are, good on their own account. 
Of course we cannot take the Genesis account of 
creation as scientific in the modern sense, but 
there are some mighty features of worth in its 
description of the creative process. At least 
this is to be said, that the author of the Book 
does not represent the Creator as feeling his 
' way along by experiment. All moves by a plan 
that has been brooded over, and the various 
phases arrive in an order which brings out their 
worth on their own account. 
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In this present day of “relativity” we seem | 
loath ever to say that anything is good just as 
it stands. It is good as related to the past and 
the future. It may be better than what went 
before and is glorious because of its prophecy 
of the future. We do not think of it as good here 
and now. 

The creation story of the Bible indeed allows 
us to see that a particular stage is better than 
what went before and that it leads on to some- 
thing better still. Things in this world are indeed 
to be judged by the direction in which they are 
moving, but in Genesis the goodness appears in 
the direct contemplation of the thing itself. If 
we could take the Genesis narrative as strict 
scientific truth, and if we could have imagined 
ourselves as onlookers during creation’s week, 
would not the successive scenes have been worth 
seeing on their own account? The glory of the 
light breaking on the waste of waters—that is 
worth an ocean voyage to us to-day. Would not 
the arising of the dry land, the clothing of the 
land in green, the stirring of approaching life 
all have been glorious? We can look upon a pic- 
ture moving before us on a screen and enjoy the 
successive scenes of beauty without thinking that 
the beauty is there just in contrast with what 
went before and in prophecy of what shall come 
after. Sunrises and sunsets are what they are 
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on their own account. We do not value the 
sunrise just because it ushers in the day, or the 
sunset because it brings the day to a close. 

One objection I have to some teaching of evo- 
lution is that the teacher never seems to let the 
various stages and epochs and organic forms 
appear good on their own account. Everything 
is of value as it leads to something higher. This 
sort of exposition can almost literally take the 
joy out of everything, for nothing is yet final; 
and if we have to wait till the last fall of the 
curtain before we see anything really good, we 
shall wait a long time. I think if we could have 
seen the first emergence of solar systems, or the 
vast continental changes of the planets, or the 
animals of the different species, we would have 
found the huge cosmic spectacle good on its own 
account, not perfect necessarily, not final, but 
certainly worth seeing. Of course when we begin 
to ask questions as to what all this is worth, 
using our human scales of value, we are at a 
loss, but maybe our scales are wrongly adjusted. 

IT have now and again heard some enthusiastic 
eulogist of what man has done on earth tell of 
the forms of wild life man has destroyed, and of 
the transformations he has made even on the 
earth’s surface, on the assumption that much 
still on the earth is a survival from an earlier 
evolutionary stage, and that its only purpose is 
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to get out of the way for something else, like the 
small boy’s poem which had a second verse just 
to help on to the third. Suppose there are these 
survivals from an earlier evolutionary period. 
Are there not many of them worth keeping on 
their own account? We are not pleading for the 
preservation of snakes and tigers, but what about 
the flight of birds? Would there not be some- 
thing of honor to the Creator in our making the 
evolutionary process stop, or run back, to keep 
alive many great winged creatures who give 
glory to the upper sky? When I look upon the 
soaring turns of an eagle I do not care to have 
an evolutionist at hand to tell me just where the 
eagle belongs in the evolutionary scale. I think, 
if such a thing had been possible and I could 
have looked earlier on the evolutionary scheme, 
I would have been glad to see a mastodon on his 
own account, or a dinosaurus. both would have 
been worth seeing. 

If this has any truth as regards the world of 
nature, it is of even more significance as regards 
the world of social change in which we live. Let 
us not cease to dream of a better day coming, of 
a Utopia, of a kingdom of heaven on earth, but 
let us not in looking for the better forget the 
good that is here. I desire most earnestly the 
dawning of a better day of social justice, but 
let us not forget the large measure of social jus- 
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tice that is now here, good on its own account. 
We hear so much of progress that we are apt 
to disparage anything that seems ever to stand 
still. There are, however, forms of beauty, for 
example, that are what they are now and forever. 
There is a beauty in a Greek temple or a Gothic 
cathedral that is unmistakably there. Progress 
has no meaning in reference to such beauty. - 
Those who attempt to improve on it run off into 
aberrations. So with .some ideals of human 
value in society. Some ideals of human worth 
are fixed. They are here now to be enjoyed on 
their own account. 

Passing from these larger considerations are 
there not good things in our own lives which 
we could readily see if we were not always 
straining our eyes to see something better ahead? 
What a tragedy it is that we have always to be 
taking our lives just as a training for something 
coming farther on! I do not reject the idea of 
training, but that idea is not all. It is wrong 
always to be looking at the child just with the 
thought of the kind of man he will make. It is 
conceivable that just as a child he is of more 
value to society than he will be as a man. Child- 
hood is beautiful on its own account. It is good, 
whether we stop to think of youth and manhood 
or not. So with youth, so with manhood, so with 
all phases of life. 
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Let us enjoy life while the enjoying is good. 
We are indeed here to make the world better, 
but perhaps one way to make it better is to 
open our eyes to the good that is now in it. There 
comes a time with almost all of us when we look 
back and say as did Jacob of old, “Surely God 
was here, and I knew it not.” God is indeed 
the Alpha and the Omega, but he is also all the 
letters in between. He is not merely the Creator 
who begins things and the Lord of the harvest 
who brings the final glory, but he is the Author 
of the good in between, who, according to Gen- 
esis, paused in creative progress to hail the good 
already achieved. 


VI 
THE SIMPLICITY THAT IS IN CHRIST 


“The simplicity that is in Christ.’—2 Cor. 11. 3. 


I ONCE went into a house which was most elab- 
orately furnished with decorated tables and 
chairs and rugs and pictures. The effect pro- 
duced was that of an extravagance of expendi- 
ture. I remarked afterward to a friend that the 
house seemed furnished in most expensive man- 
ner. “Oh, no!” said my friend. “It is simplicity 
that costs.” 

I have not got away from the influence of that 
comment, though in the particular house to 
which I refer enough money had been expended 
to furnish two houses. Still, my friend was 
fundamentally right: simplicity costs. Costs 
are more than just money expended. It is possi- 
ble, of course, to go forth to the various shops 
and lay out a fortune on objects of usefulness 
and beauty that are to go into a house. All this 
can be done, if only one has the money, but, after 
all, to produce the right effect upon a mind of 
good taste costs more than money. It costs care- 
ful and prolonged thought. It may cost long 
training. 
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In our reading about art in its various forms 
we are struck by the striving after simplicity. 
There are, indeed, periods when the elaborate 
and ornate and gaudy hold full sway, but the 
better judgment of the centuries finally sets all 
this in a lower place than the simple. It offends 
the better artistic judgment to have a picture 
or a piece of statuary overcrowded with detail, 
unless the detail is so strictly subordinated to 
one central conception that the impression pro- 
duced is not one of detail but of the single out- 
standing conception. Simplicity is a distinct 
triumph, an achievement won after, in many 
cases, the most earnest and persistent effort. 

As in painting and sculpture and architecture 
so also is it in the sphere of human speech. The 
simple utterances are likely to represent the 
hardest purposeful effort. Just the effort to 
compress is taxing. The untrained man’s notion 
that it takes more effort to make a long speech 
than a short, or a long book than a short one is 
far from the truth. The striving after simplicity 
means the cutting away of everything that is 
superfluous, everything that in the slightest de- 
gree interferes with the central concept. This is 
at times positively painful. It is for the literary 
artist sometimes like cutting living flesh. Yet if 
high power in speech is to be attained such elim- 
ination must often be ruthless. The success- 
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ful writer—successful, I mean, in attaining to 
distinction of literary form—cuts out fully as 
much as he leaves. 

Thus far from the point of view of the artist 
in utterance. When we come to power in getting 
the utterance ‘farthest down,” that is to say, 
down to the lowliest intelligences, the effort for 
simplicity must be redoubled. Agassiz once said 
that to write a scientific monograph is hard, to 
treat a scientific theme in a popular vein harder 
still, to write a discussion for children on scien- 
tific matters which children should understand, 
is hardest of all. It has long been the custom 
to disparage popular treatments of profound 
themes. The man who gives his life to scientific 
research is held in high honor, even if in the 
statement of his results he is not intelligible 
except to men almost as well trained as himself. 
Of the man who takes the discoveries of the “re- 
searcher” and simplifies them in statement down 
to the level of the ordinary intelligence we have 
too often said, “Oh, he is a mere popularizer.” 
There are healthy signs of a reaction toward 
larger appreciation of the popularizer. I won- 
der if it does not require quite as high an order 
of ability to make a profound statement popular 
as to make the original discovery itself. By 
“nopularizer” I do not mean the man of advertis- 
ing skill, or the sensationalist who draws a 
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crowd. I do not mean the man who attempts 
the impossible feat of so stating profound truth 
that it can be understood without effort on the 
part of the listener. I have in mind the man who 


so states the truth that the wayfaring man can 


understand if he will. Keeping just to the scien- 
tific realm, we know that a vast amount of this 
simplification must be done if we are to develop 
that scientific-mindedness on the part of the pub- 


lie which makes the atmosphere in which further 


discovery by specialists is possible. 

Going a step further, we may think of the sim- 
plicity which comes as a great leader gathers 
up into a single statement, or into brief state- 
ment, the idea toward which multitudes of other 
men have been moving. We wonder at times 
why it is that some thinkers seem to attain to 
such instant success after the utterance of their 
doctrine. It may be that the explanation is that 
the thinker has crystallized, or focused, or con- 
centrated into simple statement the ideas that 
a generation has been feeling after or fumbling 


over. This was the power of Israel’s prophets— 


through long brooding they brought down into 
statement which made it an arresting force in 
Israel’s daily existence the truth of a new moral 
life toward which the nation was feeling. 
From any one of these angles it is possible to 


look at the simplicity which was in Christ. We 
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may say if we will that the rich fruits of wisdom 
dropped naturally from his lips with a charm 
and beauty at which the ages have not ceased to 
wonder, but the rich wisdom was a growth care- 
fully tended in the Master’s own life. We may 
say that Jesus, being, as he was, a carpenter, 
mingled among the lowly and so knew intuitively 
how to state his truth for the common man, but 
what seems like spontaneity and intuition is the 
result of the longest brooding. Think, too, of 
the long brooding that shows in the power which 
could simplify the teaching of Moses and the 
prophets into the single statement of the double 
commandment of love to God and man on which 
“hang all the law and the prophets.” None of 
these achievements are easy. 

All that I have thus far said is of slight conse- 
quence compared with that simplification that — 
comes when we seize the essential scriptural con- 
ception that God was in Christ. If we can keep 
the conception clear of too much formal the- 
ology, it is the greatest feat of simplification in 
human thinking. God is Christlike. What more 
do we need than that? Of course that does not 
solve all the questions we ask, but it sustains us 
and reenforces us and keeps us patient while we — 
seek for answers to the questions. That leaves a | 
good deal in the world just where it was before, 
but gives us a different attitude, and that, to 
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speak paradoxically, does not leave things as 
they were. If God is Christlike, we come to that 
confidence in him and in men and in the world 
which leaves the complexity still complex, and 
yet introduces into it an interpreting simplicity 
from which the light radiates. This simplicity, 
however, is no easy gift to us, coming as a matter 
of course. It is bought with a vast price. To 
show that God is like unto Christ leads straight 
to the cross, which is the simplifying force in all 
our religious problems, but the simplicity costs! 


Vil 
LIFE AS A SEPARATOR 


“Nor life... shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God.’—Rom. 8. 38. 


PAUL declares that he is persuaded that life 
cannot separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Death cannot sep- 
arate us from Christ’s love, says Paul, and life 
cannot separate us. We have usually laid stress 
on death as the separator. Life, however, can 
separate as truly as can death. : 

One of the sad features of our earthly exist- 
ence is the way we grow apart from one another. — 
Two friends, associated together for a long time, 
get into differing circles of interests and grow 
apart. There has never been any clash, or even > 
any disagreement, nothing at all resembling a 
quarrel, but they are no longer part of one an-— 
other’s lives. They have grown apart. It may 
be that the relation has been very close, as of 
schoolmates, for example. As the two students 
part at the end of school days it is with the con- 4 
fident expectation that the friendship, which has © 
meant so much for four years or more, is to be 
the same throughout life. There remains, in-— 
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deed, a friendly and kindly interest as the years 
go by, but not what had been anticipated. The 
two have grown apart. Life has separated them. 
The situation may be more tragic still: the early 
life has been one of joy in a happy home, the chil- 
dren rejoicing in one another’s presence. The 
years pass and middle age comes to each. There 
is still devotion of a sort. Each would do any- 
thing to help the others. All rejoice in the com- 
mon memories—but life separates. In some 
respects the thoughts and feelings and habits 
are so different that there is only the recollection 
of the earlier years which gives the basis of com- 
mon understanding. This is not a picture of the 
after-history of every family circle. It may not 
be the picture of most after-histories, but it is 
the picture of enough to enforce the power of 
life—I was going to say the deadly power of life— 
asa separator. So that many of us say “good-by” 
to associates after long intimacies with regret 
not merely that the parting is causing us grief, 
but with the haunting dread that the time may 
come when we shall not care. The grief is over 
the anticipation of a time when there will be no 
grief. 

All this lends power to the cynic, though it 
does not necessarily point to a weakness of loy- 
alty in human nature. I have known men who 
said that they did not care to form new friend- 
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ships, for they did not wish to look ahead to the 
ime when some separation would cause the 
friendship to fade out. Was it not Tennyson 
who remarked upon the confusion which it 
would cause some of us if the dead friends should 
return to life? It is unspeakably sad to think 
that this confusion would not be merely the con- 
fusion of a practical adjustment in which the 


departed one no longer has part, but the con- | 


fusion brought into a readjustment of thinking 
in which the departed one no longer has place. 
Of course it appears here as if it were death that 
has been the separator, but I am thinking of the 


havoc of separation brought by the growing into | 


new habits of mind. 


Life is a separator in another fashion also. — 
It separates us from our past selves. <A poet | 
once asked, “How many of my other selves are > 
dead?” Some of our other selves ought to be — 
dead, but we have passed out of some selves © 
by outgrowing them, and has outgrowing them — 


always brought larger happiness? In separating 
us from youth has not life also separated us from 


many of the moral excellencies of youth? In 


separating us from youth’s crude ideas, as we 
now think of them, has life also separated us 
from the idealism of youth? 

Paul said that life cannot separate us from 
the love of God in Christ. How can we think of 
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Christ as using life so as to avoid the separating 
_ power that comes with life? 
First of all, we can be on our guard against 
this separating power. At times when we say 
that life has separated us, or that we have grown 
apart, we are putting on something that we think 
of as an impersonal process the blame for a fault 
that is after all personal. We have grown apart 
indeed, but we have grown apart because we have 
let the separating influence come into our lives. 
The mere fact that a thing has grown is no 
reason for believing in its worthiness. If a 
rose-garden is neglected, the garden soon begins 
to produce something besides roses. It is no 
excuse for the gardener to look out on the weeds 
and say with tragic pathos that life has done all 
this! All sorts of plants and thoughts have 
life. They all move according to certain laws. 
The Christ of life is not merely the Lord of 
the seed time and the harvest time but he is 
Lord of the tending and cultivation time. In 
these days of self-expression, when the psychol- 
ogists are telling us that any sort of repression 
of spirit is little short of a crime, it may be asked 
if it is a crime to repress weeds. To be sure, 
there is much point in the condemnation of 
spiritual repression, for religion especially has 
too often conceived of its function as largely re- 
pressive. Still, some things ought to be re- 
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pressed. Not all living facts are on the same 
plane of worth just because they happen to be 
alive. Friendship ought not to be allowed to 
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pass out of our lives just by the pressure of other 


things that grow. The Christ of life is not the 
Christ of a wild profusion of all sorts of grow- 
ing things, but the Christ of selected and culti- 
vated life. At the same time we should not for- 
get the astonishing diversity of talent and opin- 


ion that the kingdom of God calls for. We | 


should try more and more to hold fast to friends 


whose points of view are widely different from — 


ours. The friendship with a Christian brother, 
that has ceased just because of differing opinion 
about Christ himself, has perished pathetically 
and tragically. 

Now, let us get to a little closer quarters with 
the problem as stated by Paul, namely, the im- 
possibility of the growing Christian’s growing 
away from Christ. After all the qualifications 
‘we ought to make about different kinds of life, 
let us take our stand on the impossibility of the 


sincere Christian’s growing away from Christ. — 


Life cannot separate us from Christ. We may 
pass beyond old thoughts of Christ, old feelings 
of Christ, old methods of doing the Christ will 
with regret, but if the pursuit of the truth is 
honest, it is hard to see how the truth-seeking 


Spirit can lead elsewhere than to the center of | 
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truth. I mean that the chief compass for 
the direction in which we are to move toward 
truth is the passionate love of the truth itself, 
and such love, whether we call it so or not, is 
another name for the love of Christ. In any case, 
Paul must have been sure that the love of God 
in Christ reached unerringly out toward the 
truth-loving seeker after Christ. How could 
growing spiritual honesty ever separate any such 
from Christ? 

Paul knew something of the separating force 
of life. From the outset of his Christian career 
his thought of Christ separated him first from 
the Jews and afterward from many of his fellow 
Christians. Life separated him from many per- 
sons and from many things, but it could not sep- 
arate him from Christ. He knew that he was 
growing toward Christ and that he never could 
outgrow Christ. 


VII 


WHAT THE FATHER SAW 


“While he was yet afar off his father saw him.’—Luke 
15. 20. 


WHILE the boy returning from the far country 
was yet a great way off the father saw him, the 
parable tells us. How did the father happen to 
see him at such a distance? One answer is that 
the father was looking for his boy. Nobody else 
was. No man cared anything about the boy in 
the far country; nobody cared anything about 
him back home. Certainly the other member of 
the family who is mentioned, the elder brother, 
cared nothing. Nobody except the father cared 
enough to be on the lookout. 

Another answer is that love sharpens the eyes. 
Iiven if the father had been on the lookout, that 
is no warrant for believing that the father could 
see, in the sense of recognizing, the son at so 
great a distance. It is not merely the sharpest 
eyes in this world that see. A sharp-eyed person 
in any sphere must be aided by a surpassing in- 
terest in what he is looking for. An old teacher 
of mine once said: “I have been teaching a class 
of fifty persons all this year and the only one who 
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has seen me has been Van Cleve.” Now, Van 
Cleve was a blind man, blind from birth. It is 
true that the particular field here studied was 
not one that depended much on eyesight, but no 
matter. It requires something more than eyes to 
see at long distances. It was the father’s care 
for the boy that made keen his eyes. 

The parable is at bottom a parable about God. 
It uses human fatherhood to interpret divine 
Fatherhood. One of the theological terms that 
has often disturbed us is “omniscience.”’ How 
does God know everything? Ordinarily, we fall 
back on the divine omniscience as an ultimate 
conception and say that the question, How does 
God know? has no meaning. He knows because 
he knows. It is like asking how a man who has 
perfect eyes sees. The faculties are-there and 
he uses them. He cannot help using them. I 
think, however, that we can go a little beyond 
this in thinking of God’s knowledge. Even 
though he be the All-Seeing Eye the eye is more 
than just an eye. The eye is the eye of the 
Father, and the Father’s love for men directs 
and animates his sight. The so-called attributes 
of God are not just abstract faculties: they are 
the faculties of a mind and heart caring sub- 
limely for men—seeing them a long way off. 

To get back to the parable, we often hear the 
father’s seeing the son spoken of as if it were 
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recognition alone. The father, we are told, must 
have brooded long over every feature of the loved 
prodigal. He had brooded long over every 
peculiarity of carriage and gait. He lay awake 
in the night hours dwelling fondly on the recol- 
lection of the boy’s shrug of the shoulders and 
toss of the head. The father remembered the 
son’s habit of striking at tall weeds with a stick 
as he walked along, or kicking at the tufts of 
grass in his path. So one morning as the father 
looked down the road he caught just one touch 
of the old bearing and ran to meet his returning 
loved one. 

All of which seems to me to be about as far 
from the truth as can be. If the son had come 
back just as he left, there would not have been 
much reason, except the purely physical one, 
why he should have come back. Of course there 
were peculiarities in which the son was always 
himself—turns of speech, manners, and gestures 
which were marks of personality, but it was not 
the sameness in the son which the Father saw, 
but the difference. He did not recognize some- 
thing that was old, he discovered something that 
was new. He had indeed been on the lookout 
for his son, not for the old, but for the new. He 
was looking for the signs of a changed spirit, 
of a new attitude, of a mastered lesson, of a 
transformed life. No doubt there would have 
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been welcome for the son even if he had come 
home merely to get something to eat. There is 
nothing in the parable to suggest that the Father 
would have turned the son away empty, even if 
there had been no confession of sin or mistake, 
but there is nothing to suggest either that there 
would have been the welcoming kiss, the ring, 
the shoes, the feast, if the son had come back 
merely to get something to eat. 

It was a changed boy that the father saw, and 
that called forth a manifestation of feeling on 
the father’s part that must have been a surprise 
to the younger son as it clearly was to the elder 
brother. The elder brother was manifestly sur- 
prised that the father should proclaim a feast for 
the returning prodigal, for evidently the father 
was not given to acting without good cause. 
The father was not one of those social souls who 
give feasts just to be giving feasts. The elder 
son reproached his father with the words: “Thou 
never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry 
with my friends.” There is a grain of humor 
here of which the elder son would naturally have 
been unconscious. I’d like to know who the 
friends of the elder brother were. The idea of 
a feast by the elder brother! What a sour set 
these feasters would have been! When the 
father saw the changed son before him he knew 
that the hour had struck for a feast worth while. 
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So he killed the fatted calf and sent for the 
neighbors. 

I don’t know how thoroughly the neighbors 
entered into the father’s joy. It is not likely, 
as I said a moment ago, that many of them, or 
any of them, cared much for the returning wan- 
derer. ‘Their regard was for the father. They 
honored the father and may have entered heart- 
ily into the feast partly because it was a good 
feast and partly because they respected their 
host. As for the returned son, they looked out 
through the windows and saw a stranger plow- 
ing yonder in a field. That was the stranger who 
bought that part of the farm when the father 
“divided unto them his living.” ‘The neighbors 
no doubt looked askance at the son, the most 
charitable of them wondering how well he would 
get along back here at home after the kind of life 
he had lived, the more worldly-wise and cynical 
wondering how long his penitence would last. 

On the other hand the father’s joy was with- 
out flaw. Nothing could spoil the day for him. 
He had found what he was looking for. He was 
not troubling himself now about the money 
wasted in the far country. He was not asking 
himself how good a worker the returned son 
would make. He did not raise the question as 
to how long the son would remain in the peni- 
tent mood. His discerning eye told him that 
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that question had been settled forever. He had 
found his son! That changed everything and 
set everything to rights. 

The Father’s joy is probably the deepest truth 
in the parable. The attitude of the son made a 
difference in the attitude of the father. There 
was no farewell banquet when the son left home. 
The son had always known the open-handedness 
of the father, but after the return home he saw 
more than open-handedness. There was a side 
of the father’s character never hitherto revealed. 
The elder brother, the neighbors, the younger 
son, all were surprised at the father’s feast. 
They had not thought of the father as so ‘‘emo- 
tional.” Perhaps in some way the universe itself 
would take on more the character of a feast if 
men would reveal themselves more truly as the 
sons of the Father in heaven. 


IX 


ABSALOM 


“O, Absalom, my son, my son.”—2 Sam. 18. 33. 


WHAT is it that gives this cry, “O, my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God 
I had died for thee,’ a carrying power that 
reaches clear across the centuries from David’s 
time to ours? To get at the secret of the age- 
old appeal and sympathy-stirring power in the 
words let us look at the incident as far as may 
be in the spirit of a scientist, detached and cool, 
seeking only to understand why the call moves © 
men’s hearts as it does. 

Let us begin with Absalom himself. What was 
he worth to call forth the grief of David and the 
sympathy of the ages? Absalom was a hand- 
some fellow physically, tall and well-propor- 
tioned, with an attractive face, crowned by a 
beautiful head of hair. He had a deep love for 
his sister, and at the first a sort of wild sense 
of justice which struck out to avenge by mur- 
der a wrong done that sister. He had a plausible 
smoothness in dealing with men. But after all 
is said we have all to admit that Absalom was 
unmistakably bad. Almost from the moment 
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he returned from the exile made necessary by 
the murder of Amnon, which he had conceived 
and carried through, he began to conspire 
against his father. The story of his methods is 
familiar enough. Absalom, day after day, rose 
up early and stood beside the entrance to the 
city to greet every man who had a cause for 
which he was coming up to the city to seek 
justice. Any such man, of course, would be 
flattered to find a prince of the royal house will- 
ing to listen to his complaint, and when Absa- 
lom said that the complainant’s matters were 
good and right, but that there was no one 
deputed of the king to attend to them, the justice- 
seeker was ready to hear Absalom say: “Oh, 
that I were made judge in the land, that every 
man which hath any suit or cause might come 
unto me, and [ would do him justice.” That was 
demagogy carried through with artistic skill. 
The plan worked then; it has worked ever since. 
It is hard for the plain, honest citizen not to be 
pleased when a plausible Absalom takes interest 
in a case which lies close to his own heart: it is 
hard for that citizen to believe that the solicitous 
inquiry and the fervent handclasp are all parts 
ina game. Absalom stole the hearts of the men 
of Israel. “Stole’ is right! He did not earn 
them, he did not win them in fair contest, he was 
not even sportsmanlike—he gave his father no 
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sort of chance as he worked thus behind David’s © 


back. What might have been permissible as a 
stratagem against a public enemy—permissible, 


I mean, according to the low standards by which © 


such conflicts are usually carried on—became the 
depth of meanness when used by a son against 


a father. Absalom was not great even in wick- | 
edness. He was just mean, one of the meanest | 
characters set before us in the pages of the Scrip- — 


tures. 


The rebellion succeeded for a time—until the © 


people got sick of the meanness. Finally, sheer 


revulsion of feeling, it seems, began to turn the | 


tide against Absalom. Not that the people 


rebelled. They merely got tired of the meanness — 
—like that of the relation of Absalom toward — 


the women of his father’s house. They were 
ready to welcome David back if the fortune of 


actual war should turn. ‘That fortune did turn. — 
Joab came upon Absalom hanging from the low | 
limb of a tree by his hair, and thrust three darts 
into him. Was not Joab to be condemned for — 
this? Not at all. From the point of view of | 
military craft and state-craft he did exactly what — 
the situation called for. From the point of view 
of hard-headed good sense never did a rascal — 


more richly earn three darts in his heart than did — 


Absalom. 


The cry, “Oh, Absalom, my son!” does not then — 
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get its power from any deserving qualities in the 
character of Absalom. David finally saw that 
public sentiment was such that he did not dare 
continue public mourning for him. Joab told 
him the truth: “Thou hast shamed this day the 
faces of all thy servants which this day have 
saved thy life; . . . I swear by the Lord, if thou 
go not forth, there will not tarry one with thee 
this night.” This was sound advice. David fol- 
lowed it, but in following it he recognized that 
his loyal men would not remain loyal if he kept 
on crying, “Oh, Absalom, my son!’ Absalom 
himself was not worth crying over. 

So that we cannot find the explanation of the 
power of the cry in Absalom. Nor can we find 
a full explanation of the power in anything in 
David. David was a great man, one of the great- 
est in the history of Israel, but he had his faults, 
judged even by the standards of his own time. 
He was not above trickery himself and did some 
conspicuously mean things. The wickedness 
with Uriah’s wife was horrible enough, but the 
order which sent Uriah to his death—and a troop 
of brave soldiers with him—is set before us in 
the Old Testament with unrelieved frankness. 
The hard-headed citizen in Jerusalem’s streets 
might have said that the suffering which Absa- 
lom was causing his father was only a partial 
punishment for the suffering that David had out- 
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rageously caused other people. He might have 
even gone further and have said that David was 
to blame for Absalom anyhow. David’s house-— 
hold was anything but a happy home, and David 
was a failure in domestic discipline. At one time 
he was stern with Absalom and at another time 
indulgent. Making all allowance for the domes- 
tic notions of the time—let us remember that we 
are dealing with a polygamous day—still David 
was a failure in the control of his household. He- 
had favorites; he overlooked household conspira- | 
cies; he rewarded or punished by whim. No; the 
power of the cry is not in anything in David’s 
character as a father that stirs us. The power 
is there in spite of Absalom and in spite of 
David. The reader of the Scriptures hardly 
raises the question as to the deserts of either 
Absalom or David. 
Where, then, lies the strange power of “Oh, 
Absalom, my son!?? It lies in the sheer human- 
ness of the ery. No matter what Absalom de-— 
served, no matter what David deserved, the . 
agony of the cry is unmistakable. No matter 
how deeply sons sin against fathers, the fathers ) 
—to their vast credit be it said—are not capable 
of reasoning in the face of the terrific moral 
calamity of the son’s downfall to such an extent 
that they cease to feel grief. No matter how 
little the father himself has succeeded in setting 
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the right example before his household the agony 
does not disappear for us when we hear him cry: 
“Oh, Absalom, my son!’ 

These deeper human feelings have, in a sense, 
the first claim on us. We cannot reason them 
away by calculations of moral desert. The expe- 
rience of David has an element of timelessness. 
It is altogether intelligible after the lapse of cen- 
_turies. Better men than David feel the pathos 
of the cry even more deeply than he did himself; 
and while it would be unpardonable presumption 
and folly to take a character like David as in 
any considerable degree setting forth divine 
qualities, yet we may say that the distress of a 
cry like this does give us some clue to the feeling 
of the Divine Father toward his sons. In spite 
of all we say about the inexorability of moral 
law—and we must not abate by one hair’s weight 
that inexorability—still the human agony of a 
father’s distress over a Sinning son must be an 
echo of the divine feeling toward sinful men. 
David’s cry is one of the most significantly pierc- 
ing cries in the history not merely of Israel but 
of the human race. It reaches to the heart of 
the universe. 


xX 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 


“And he said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, This is the great and first commandment. And 


a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 


as thyself.’—Matt. 22. 37-39. 


JESUS said that we are to love God with all our 
lives and our neighbors as ourselves. We have 


here an instance of that marvelous power of com- — 


pression of truth into brief compass which is 
one of the miracles of Christ’s utterance. Per- 
haps we would better say “selection” than com- 
pression, for this passage is in substance almost 


a direct quotation. Jesus not only knew how — 
to compress the truth within the limits of brief — 
statement, but he knew how to select the very — 


heart of the truth for such statement. 

What interests me at this moment, however, 
is not so much the packing of the truth into such 
compass but the emphasis on the inherent right 
of two duties to belong together. In one putting 
of this Gospel passage Jesus gave his first great 


commandment and then said, “The second is like — 
unto it.” That is to say, the Godward aspect of © 
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the commandment and the manward aspect 
belong together. Neither ‘has its full value with- 
out the other. 

We all know that love hardly reaches its best 
- apart from cooperation in partnership, or fellow- 
ship, rather. Take the institution of marriage. 
Sometimes we think that marriage is an inven- 
tion for carrying on the race, and, of course, it 
does carry on the race. Marriage, however, is 
an institution for the deepening of love and the 
enrichment of life through love. The romantic, 
gushing aspect of love, the enjoyment of love 
on its own account, is likely after a while to pass 
away. Love must feed on some other fuel than 
mere contemplation. If two people merely give 
themselves over to mutual ecstatic admiration, 
the joy is likely after a while to pass away. 
So that we more and more clearly see that 
if marriage is to continue on a basis of deep- 
ening love, there must be something outside 
of the persons themselves to which they can give 
themselves with abandonment of devotion. If 
children come into the home, they are the bond 
of deepening union. If there are no children, 
there must be some cause, or at least some task 
into which husband and wife can throw them- 
selves. I mention the family because we think 
of the family as the chief sphere of earthly love, 
but the same law holds in all spheres of loving 
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regard. The regard thrives on fellowship of de- 
votion to a common task. 

It is a peculiarity of the Hebrew religion that 
it thus conceives of communion between God and 
man. In some religions mysticism is con- 
ceived of as a direct gaze upon the divine, or as 
a search for such a power of gazing. The wor- 
shiper loses himself in rapt and ecstatic brood- 
ing, trying to thrust his own personal interests 
and desires—his whole personality—out of the 
way so that the divine object may become all-in- 
all. In Christianity men are to lose themselves 
in the task of helping men, and the teaching of 
Christianity is that God also loses himself, so to 
speak, in that task. As I give myself to the serv- 
ice of man I find God, for he also is at work in 
that service. There are three factors—myself, 
God, and the world of men besides myself. In 
the service of that other world I find God. The 
devotion is the devotion to a common cause. Just 
for the suggestiveness of the statement itself, 
may I say that to a degree the knowledge of God 
is a by-product. That is to say, we find God 
when we find man. Out of attempts to lift up 
mankind we come to loftier thoughts about God. 
The companionship of men and God, of course, 
soon rises to something wonderful on its own 
account, but this working together in the service 
of men is the true basis. 
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We learn to love God, then, in working with 
him. Another consequence of the truth that love 
of God and love of man inherently belong to- 
gether is to be seen in the fact that we no sooner 
get a higher revelation of man than we make it | 
of significance for God, and we no sooner get a 
revelation of God than we make it of significance 
for man. In all this we are not making a God 
any more than we are making men: we are tak- 
ing the truths about God and man to which we 
arrive and are seeking to make each set of truths 
throw light on the other. As we deal with men 
we see that we ought to come to better and better 
forms of justice as between man and man. These 
practical measures may seem at the first to be 
merely expedients by which we are better en- 
abled to live together. A little later we see that 
we have hit upon something that has to do with 
eternal and essential justice—something in 
which God himself is interested. Then when we 
think of God as interested, the light upon the 
human problem begins to grow brighter. Thus 
these two forces—the Godward and the man- 
ward—not only run parallel, but mix and inter- 
mingle, act and react. A great philosopher once 
taught that our thought of the world has, his- 
torically, run through three stages: the first, in 
which men referred all things to the activity of 
divine beings; the second, in which they looked 
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for explanations to metaphysical causes; the 
third, in which men study the facts on their 
own account, content to accept a _ scientific 
explanation for them without troubling them- © 
selves over back-lying causes. There may be 
—very probably is—large truth in this concep- 
tion, but in actual life there is also a reverse 
process. We begin with many things just as 
they are, matter-of-fact arrangements that help 
us in our present order of living. After a while 
we begin to reflect upon these commonplaces and 
find that they lead us on a pilgrimage which ends 
in a better understanding of God. The religious 
leaders tell us that all our help for man is likely 
to be lacking in dynamic unless we bring into 
that service the thought of God. Which is true, 
provided we do not mean a formal theology when 
we say “thought ef God.” The other side of it 
must also be true, that our service of God is 
likely to amount to little if we do not bring into 
it the thought of man. The only way really to 
know God is through our human terms. 

These are three factors, I repeat, in the human 
relation to God—God, the neighbor, and myself. 
I must not overlook myself. I am to love my 
neighbor as myself. Dr. James Moffatt has of 
late been rendering excellent service in showing 
how true love for oneself leads to true service 
of our fellow men. Here again is an inherent 
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belonging together. The service of God and the 
service of man inherently belong together. If 
we can once get these “inherencies,’ so to 
speak, firmly in mind, many of our puzzles about 
religion will solve themselves. We shall cease 
putting the divine and the human over against 
one another in too sharp antithesis; we shall 
cease to draw too sharp a line between the self- 
regarding and the other-regarding activities. 
Selfishness, of course, we rule out at once, but 
many earnest souls are distressed as to whether 
anything is due themselves or not. To which the 
reply is that God and my neighbors and myself 
are all persons; that to be a person is to be, in 
the Christian thought, the bearer of an in- 
alienable worth and dignity; that a genuine 
self-respect increases respect for others; that a 
geniune respect for others increases respect for 
oneself. The higher we think of God the higher 
we think of men, ourselves included. Anything 
which keeps alive the vast distance between men 
and the ideal toward which we are to aim is 
sound, but anything which lowers the worth of 
man through self-abasement, which hinders self- 
respect, leads men to think of themselves as God 
does not think of them. We are to see ourselves 
as God sees us, and the vision of ourselves in God 
leads to a self-respect which at once humbles and 
exalts. 


XI 


THE LATEST WORD ABOUT LIGHT 
“Ye are the light of the world.”—Matt. 5. 14. 


JESUS said of his followers, “Ye are the light 
of the world.” It is permissible to put into the 
words of Jesus a meaning due to their sugges- 
tiveness and not to their direct intent, provided 
we keep our eyes open as to what we are doing. 
That is to say, we must not claim for a suggested 
meaning an authority which can belong only to 
a directly intended meaning. I once knew a 
young preacher who took the passage before. us 
and preached on the chemical powers of light, 
leaving his bewildered audience under the im- 
pression that in the Sermon on the Mount Jesus 
had been lecturing on modern chemistry. Jesus 
took the facts and the forces which he saw 
around him everywhere and made these the vehi- 
cles for spiritual truth. What would the chem- 
istry of light have meant to Peter and James and 
John? 

Still, I repeat, it is legitimate to make use of 
the suggestiveness of the figures of speech in the 
Gospel. Jesus had the power, somehow, to get 
hold of the inexhaustibly quickening words, the 
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words which meant most to the first man and 
will likely mean most to the last man, words out 
of everybody’s life, like water and bread and 
light. I wish just now to use this word “light” 
for one phase of its suggestiveness, stating an 
idea which is implied by the word of Jesus, 
but using an illustration which it would be ab- 
surd to say was in the mind of Jesus when he 
spoke of light. 

I refer to the present-day scientific doctrine 
that “light has an absolute velocity.” It is the 
fastest runner in the universe, has the most ter- 
rific speed. Not only that, but the scientists are 
saying that for all practical and scientific pur- 
poses we cannot think of anything’s going faster 
than light. We have all heard of Einstein and 
his theory of relativity—the doctrine that there 
are no absolute standards of time and space and 
motion in the universe, that everything is rela- 
tive to something else. Well, even Einstein says 
that nothing can go faster than light. So that 
light becomes even with him an absolute stand- 
ard, though he would not use the word “abso- 
lute.” If a scientist were asked if we may not 
come to a day when we shall surpass light, when 
we shall outgrow light, or find some other power 
many times faster than light, he would probably 
find the question without meaning. AI] the ques- 
tion could mean would be as to whether we could 
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not some time live in another universe to whose 
form of experience the most significant physical 
fact in our universe would supply no clue. We 
eannot get ahead far by asking such questions. 
It is like asking as to what we would do if we 
were in a world in every respect the direct con- 
trary of the one we have, or, rather, in a world 
in which nothing learned in earthly experience 
would have the slightest worth. It is like asking 
a man what he would do if he were to become 
somebody else with all memory of his present 
self lost. 

This brings me to the use I wish to make of 
the passage about light. In dealing with Chris- 
tianity a good many people are confused to-day 
by the frequently uttered judgment that there 
is nothing absolute about Christianity, that con- 
ceivably we may outgrow Christianity, or sur- 
pass it, or one day find something better. Most 
of this talk is a sort of playing with the word 
“absolute,” without any relation to the present 
world of persons and things whatsoever. The 
discussion necessarily moves in an unreal world. 

Christianity is light. It has the highest moral 
velocity that we can conceive of. There may be 
places in the world where the light shines but 
dimly or not at all; our ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, the total of which we call organized Chris- 
tianity, may be dreadfully faulty; we may not 
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ourselves know much about the light, and our 
explanation may even be foolish, but Christian- 
ity is light. It means that God is a Person of 
holy love like unto the Christ who is the truth 
both for God and men. 

When we say to some thinkers that God is 
personal they forthwith begin to demur, and 
that, too, in the name of honoring God. Can we 
limit God to the personal? Is there not some- 
thing beyond the personal? These thinkers say 
that they do not, of course, think of God in terms 
of material force; but is there not something 
beyond the personal? The question has this 
much of worth, that the questioner is not willing 
to put upon God all the frailties we think of as 
a part of human, personal life. Beyond all this, 
however, some will have it that there must be 
a higher form of existence, including the per- 
sonal, but going beyond it. This is about like 
discussing the possibility of a universe where 
light is not the highest velocity. Such a universe 
would not only be beyond anything known to us, 
but beyond anything conceivable by us. Its doors 
could not be opened by any of the keys we have. 
fashioned here. The scientist does not have much 
patience with the question as to what he would 
do in a universe where everything happens ut- 
terly differently from the way it happens here. 

If we are to think of God as a Person, is there 
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anything beyond our thinking of him as a Person 
of holy love, or of moral love? I do not say be- 
yond our thought of him as moral love, but be- 
yond our thinking of him as moral love. Our 
thought at any one time may be altogether inad- 
equate, but thinking is continuous movement 
toward a goal. Is there anything better than the 
ideal of moral love? What we think about moral 
ideals at any time may be full of the shortcom- 
ings and imperfections of that time, but as an 
ideal can anything pass beyond the word of 
Jesus, “Be perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect”? I repeat, that to raise this 
question is like asking us to debate what a uni- 
verse would be like in which there would be some- 
thing better than light, assuming that the worth 
of light comes out of the velocity which carries 
it along at one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles a second. 

The deep questions in Christianity have to do 
with the character of God. Have we a Christlike 
God? If we have, can we think of anything bet- 
ter? Instead of raising fine points about the 
impossibility of taking the human as a clue to 
the divine let us hold ourselves to the main con- 
sideration: Can we think of any better God than 
a Christlike God? 

It is to be noted that those who deny that 
Christianity has claims to be a final religion do 
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not often put any other present system in its 
place. Great as we think Abraham Lincoln, we 
do not say that it is better to speak of a Lincoln- 
like God than a Christlike God. Nor do we 
speak of a Socrates-like God, or a Plato-like God, 
or a Moses-like God, or a Paul-like God. The 
Christlike God meets the moral requirements. 
Nor do those who deny the possibility of Chris- 
tianity’s being a final religion wish to put Bud- 
dhism or Confucianism in its place. To be sure, 
an occasional thinker desires to make a choice 
of the excellences set forth in all the other reli- 
gions and set them forth in one ideal, but even 
he seldom stops till he practically admits the 
supremacy of the Christ ideal. 

To insist that present-day organized Chris- 
tianity is not final requires no intellectual bold- 
ness. Christians who know most about organ- 
ized Christianity will agree to such criticism. 
To say, however, that there may be something 
better than the belief in the Christlike God is 
like saying that there may be something faster 
than light. We have to transport ourselves into 
another universe in which the standards of our 
present universe have no meaning. 


XIT 


THE SETTING OF AN OLD TESTAMENT 
GEM 

“Shall I give my first-born for my transgression? ... 

What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 


to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’—Mic. 
6. 7, 8. 


THE passage before us has, perhaps from the 
time of its first utterance, been regarded as one 
of the gems of Old Testament wisdom. It stands 
in its own right. How could we add to it by any 
word of interpretation? It seems to say of. itself 
all that there is to be said. There would almost 
appear to be presumption in any preacher’s at- 
tempting to deliver a sermon upon such a text, 
which has all the deep beauty of a diamond which 
is what it is on its own account. He is a bold 
man who with a flawless diamond immediately 
before him attempts to describe the beauty of 
that diamond. This word of Micah’s is one of 
the most quotable Bible passages. It says all 
there is to say and says it with a mark of time- 
lessness. The word might have been uttered yes- 
terday for the first time, and it can be uttered ten 
thousand years from now with all the freshness 
with which it came from the prophet’s lips. 
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Yet, after all, even diamonds of the rarest 
worth take on something of new value from their 
setting. The more beautiful the diamond, indeed, 
the more imperative the need of giving its beauty 
full opportunity, for the utmost touch of beauty 
is not attained except in a harmonious setting. 
In all great literature the study of the context 
is of incalculable importance, even if the utter- 
ance does stand in its own right. 

We attempt, then, no direct exposition of this 
passage, but we call attention to its setting. It 
stands in the book of Micah between a reference 
to killing the first-born in sacrifice to God and a 
reference to a bag of deceitful weights, between 
a reference to a sacrifice which would seem to 
call for supreme devotion and one which deals 
with the commonplaces of a market. What does 
all this mean? 

The more we know about Israel in Canaan the 
more we recognize the part that Caananitish in- 
fluences played upon the Israelitish religion. 
This was, of course, inevitable, but we do not 
often enough stop to think of the tendencies 
against which the prophets of true religion had 
to contend: Someone has said that the coming 
of Israel out of the wilderness to Canaan was 
like the coming of an unsophisticated country- 
man to town, the passing out of a simple life to 
a varied and complex and bewildering confusion 
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of experience and temptation. The people of 
Canaan were not by any means godless. For 
every field there was practically a local god who 
was supposed to preside over the fertility of that 
field. If affairs went wrong in Canaan, the gods 
had to be propitiated, and sometimes the propi- 
tiation took the form of human sacrifice, even the 
sacrifice of the first-born. Those who have 
helped us so much by excavations into the 
archeological ruins of the lands with which the 
Scripture deals, tell us that down in little cham- 
bers in the foundations of Canaanitish buildings 
the bones of children have been found, so placed 
that sacrifice to the god of the locality is clearly 
indicated. Moreover, the neighboring peoples 
round about Israel knew of human sacrifice and 
practiced it. 

Now, it is easy to represent such sacrifice as 
coming out of sheer callousness as to human 
values. Probably human sacrifice did not mean 
as much of a shock to feeling in ancient Israel 
as it would to-day, after all our centuries of 
finer and humaner kindliness. It is true that 
the sight of suffering may deaden regard for suf- 
fering, especially in the breasts of onlookers. I 
remember once reading in the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys an entry which tells of Pepys as present 
at the public execution of some conspirators 
against Charles the First, the execution taking 
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place in those days of the Restoration when a 
victorious court was set on vengeance against 
those who had followed Cromwell. Pepys men- 
tions the execution in a matter-of-fact line or two 
with the comment that the condemned made as 
good an appearance as was possible under the 
circumstances! He also tells of going to con- 
siderable effort to get a chair for his wife so 
placed that she could in comfort watch the hang- 
ing of a noted political rebel. Still, human na- 
ture is human nature, and it is possible to over- 
state the callousness with which the people of 
old times practiced human sacrifice. Babies 
made their appeal then as now. Fathers and 
mothers loved first-born sons then as now. As 
Dr. Powis Smith has well said, those who prac- 
tice human sacrifice are at least taking their 
religion seriously. It would have been easy for 
a believer in human sacrifice to taunt the Israel- 
ite with lack of religious consecration because 
of the Israelitish opposition to such sacrifice, 
and the taunt would ‘have been most distressing 
to a type of conscience which is always asking: 
“Have I done enough to show my devotion to my 
God? Have I done all I could? Would I be 
willing to see my baby buried alive or my son 
burned upon an altar?” It requires only a small 
experience in spiritual dealing with conscientious 
worshipers to recognize the grim force of the 
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appeal to human sacrifice among many earnest 
and devoted Hebrews. ) 

One element in the strength of the appeal to 
human sacrifice was, I repeat, that it was hard; 
it was a challenge. Only ‘the challenging religion 
can last long. The human mind will not rest in 
an easy religion. So that the task before the 
prophet, who with direct vision saw clear 
through the falsity of human sacrifice as a sin 
against the human ideal, was to present some- 
thing equally challenging in the moral sphere. 
Thus it was that he called on men to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God. 

I do not intend to depart from my purpose not 
to attempt here an exposition of this passage 
except to this extent, that the longer we think 
of doing justly the harder appears the achieve- 
ment of justice. He who starts in pursuit of 
justice starts on an unending quest. I trust that 
I may seem to be speaking soberly when I say 
that it is easier to give oneself to human sacrifice 
than to the quest of justice, easier at least in this, 
that conceivably a man might nerve himself up 
to the sacrifice of his son, might adjust himself 
to the grief under the consolation that he had 
done the utmost for his god and had thus laid 
up credit for himself, and might come to look 
upon his deed with a degree of satisfaction, 
while the pursuit of justice never, never leads to 
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self-satisfaction. We make approximations to 
justice, but we never arrive at full justice. 

‘So much for the first part of the context of this 
passage. The other part is the reference to the 
bag of deceitful weights. How could a man be 
just when everybody else was unjust? The air 
itself of the market place is the air of dishon- 
esty. Possibly there were those in ancient Israel 
who deplored the prophet’s getting religion down 
from its place of lofty appeal to the bustle and 
scuffle of the market place. The market place, 
however, is one of the trying-out places of 
religion. 

As a commentary on the searching character 
of the prophet’s challenge let us remind our- 
selves that there are among us even to-day those 
who tell us that religion and business will not 
mix, that Christianity cannot possibly do any- 
thing in the sphere of economics, that the indus- 
trial order is hopelessly beyond moral redemp- 
tion. This comes both from among those who 
deplore such a situation and those who secretly 
rejoice in it. Both in their way bear witness to 
the greatness of the challenge to religion. The 
challenge ought not to be disheartening to a 
church that has been told to cultivate perfection 
like that of the Father in heaven. 


XIII 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 
Matthew 4. 1-11 


It is hard for us to make the temptation of 
Jesus seem real, not merely because we think of 
Jesus aS divine but because of the wealth of 
human goodness which we seein him. The story 
of the wilderness temptation is often so set forth 
as to give an impression of unreality. We can- 
not see much in the temptation, not because 
Jesus was so much of a divine Being but because 
he was so much of a human Being. He was too 
much of a man to be tempted after the fashion 
set forth by some expositors. 

For example, we are told that the wilderness 
temptations were intended to test Jesus on the 
various sides of his nature, that the temptation 
to turn stones into ‘bread was the temptation to 
indulge a fleshly appetite, and then the expositor 
makes hunger stand for all the sensual cravings; 
that the impulse to throw himself down from the 
Temple means the stirring of spiritual pride; 
that the raising the question as to worshiping 
Satan was the pulsing of ambition for worldly 
power. Now, when the temptation is thus put 
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—and I have heard it put thus—it interests me 
but little, and that altogether apart from any 
question as to a theory of the divinity of Christ. 
Jesus seems to me to have been too much of a 
man to have felt any strong pull from such 
temptations. For let us remind ourselves that 
a temptation, to be a temptation, must show 
some strength. We do not call the fleeting im- 
pulses that come upon us temptations. Sugges- 
tions flit through our minds now and again that 
horrify us and then vanish. I think Jesus would 
have been horrified at a suggestion that he in- 
dulge a selfish appetite or a craving for power. 
That Jesus knew the passing, momentary im- 
pulses that come to all of us I can well believe, 
but that he harbored these in his mind long 
enough to warrant our calling them temptations 
I cannot believe. As thus interpreted the 
temptations set before us in Matthew and Luke 
were foreign to the nature of Jesus. Apart from 
such interpretation, where in the Gospels do we 
get any impression that physical indulgences 
weighed at all in the life of Jesus? Where does 
he ever show any tendency to false presumption 
upon God, or any trace of spiritual pride? 
Where does he give any sign of a hankering after 
political leadership as a desire on his own 
account? | 

Now, I do not say that we can so interpret the 
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story of the temptations as to make them simple 
and clear; but I do believe that we can so in- 
terpret them as to make them mean something to 
Jesus, and we must make them mean something 
to Jesus if we are to make them mean anything 
to ourselves. Instead of making them arise out 
of a lower part of his nature, a part which never 
appears in the Gospel, we must make them arise 
out of his higher nature. Then they become real 
temptations. 


How can temptations arise out of our higher > 


nature? We have only to look around us into 
life to see. An interest in and passion for the 
welfare of others is surely a higher phase of our 
nature than interest in ourselves alone. We 
have been trying in all our teaching and practice 
with successive generations to make interest in 
others a stronger force than selfishness. In pro- 
portion as we succeed we provide the possibility 
of a stronger temptation coming out of interest 
in others than out of interest in ourselves. 

For example, a mother in want might be will- 
ing to starve to death rather than steal a crust 
of bread if she had only herself to think of, and 
yet might yield to the temptation to do some- 
thing positively odious to her own moral nature 
if thereby she might save the life of her child. 
The wrongs done out of love and friendship are 
numerous enough to make this consideration per- 
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tinent in the present discussion. Take present- 
day propaganda for war. A distinguished milt- 
tarist once said that we cannot carry through a 
successful war under present-day democratic 
conditions unless we can have some agency to 
bless the war as a great cause. Hence the need 
of the church. This means, of course, that no 
matter how selfish the aim of economic exploit- 
ers and imperialists in starting a war may be, 
the people cannot be brought to fight for a mani- 
festly selfish cause. The appeal has to be so 
shaped as to touch them on the unselfish side. 
Now, look at the temptations of Jesus from 
this angle. I think we shall have to rule out 
altogether the temptation suggested by hunger 
as an appeal arising from the physical nature 
of the human Jesus. From his own hunger he 
knew what hunger meant to other people, and I 
doubt if he ever felt any impulse to use his 
extraordinary powers in his own behalf. It 
would have probably seemed to Jesus an abuse 
of responsibility to use any marvelous power 
which he possessed just for himself. He was 
trustee of that power for the benefit of men. If, 
however, he was aware of what hunger meant, 
would it not have been a strong temptation to 
turn aside from the more distinctly .spiritual 
phases of his mission for the sake of relieving 
hunger? Jesus made the willingness to relieve 
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hunger even in so small way as by giving a crust 
of bread a test of entrance into his Kingdom. In 
the light of that Judgment Day test we are for- 
ever estopped from thinking that Jesus could 
not feel a terrible temptation coming out of his 
realization of the hunger of men. If Jesus had 
yielded and ‘had limited his work to feeding men, 
his work would have soon ended. He would have 
lost the power even to feed men. 

So likewise with the temptation to leap from 
the Temple. This must be a pictorial statement 


of the temptation to yield to the demands of the | 


people for the spectacular and startling. Noth- 
ing could in itself have been less calculated to 
make appeal to Jesus. He himself could not 
have felt any impulse to sensationalism. How 
great, however, must have been at moments the 
temptation to give the people something worth 
thinking about by yielding to their demand at 
least long enough to seize their attention! 

The temptation to the utilization of political 
power for an unselfish use is most intelligible of 
all. I have known men who in their hearts ab- 
horred the concessions they had to make to get 
political and financial leaders to throw power on 
the side of a good cause, the arrogant ignorance 
of moral issues they had to put up with, the vio- 
lation of their own self-respect to which they had 
to submit, the toning down of their own moral 
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fervor. To none of these would they ever have 
yielded if it had not been for the “good of the 
cause.” Jesus could have longed to get hold of 
power for the good of men with such urgency as 
to constitute it a real temptation. Leaders of 
the Christian Church have been yielding to the 
same temptation for fifteen hundred years. 

All these temptations were temptations to seek 
a quick result. To stand against the temptation 
to do something which will yield a quick result 
requires enormous moral strength, when the 
vision of human suffering and spiritual blind- 
ness is actually upon one. Any one of the 
courses which lay open to Jesus would have 
produced good results at first. For perhaps the 
entire course of the seventy or more years which 
Jesus might have lived if he had not come into 
clash with the authorities, a course of feeding 
the multitudes, or of utilizing their craving for 
the extraordinary for the inculcation of spiritual 
truth, or of cultivating friendship with political 
and military leaders, might have gone on with 
increasing effectiveness for good. The good, 
however, would not have been the best. The 
temptation of Jesus was the pull of the immedi- 
ate good as over against the remoter best. No 
matter how long the good set going by Jesus 
might have lasted, he would have failed if he had 
not stood for the best. His victory meant the: 
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‘final triumph of the best, but that victory cost. 
It is no easy thing to turn away from the pros- 
pect of a half-century’s good service which will 
.win applause for a service which must end in a 
few months with death in apparent failure. How 
many of us could resist the pull of the prospect 
of the half-century of applauded success? 


XIV 


SOME MIRACLES JESUS WOULD NOT 
WORK 
“And when his disciples ... saw this, they said, Lord, 
wilt thou that we bid fire to come down from heaven, and 


consume them? But he turned and rebuked them.”—Luke 
9. 54, 55. 


THE miracles of Jesus have proved barren of 
spiritual worth to some readers because they 
have considered them only from the philosophic 
side, rejecting them or defending them because 
they are departures from law as we see it. One 
thinker will not believe in a miracle because it 
is such a departure, and another thinker declares 
that for the revelation of Jesus there must be 
miracle, even if law in every sense has to be set 
aside. So the rejector of miracle will not con- 
sider the miracle at all, and the defender is often 
only concerned to uphold stoutly his belief in 
miracle, without paying much attention to the 
lessons of the miracle. 

On whatever theory of miracle, the narratives 
of the miracles are before us. If we explain 
them as outright departures from law, or as 
control of laws to which men have not yet at- 
tained, or as legends growing up because of the 
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extraordinary power of Jesus, the narratives are 
before us; and no matter what our explanation 
they bear witness to the marvelous force of 
Jesus. Suppose we stop debating about the 
possibility of miracle as a philosophic propo- 
sition and ask ourselves what the narratives as 
they stand teach us about the character of Jesus. 
The use of the marvelous power, whatever it was, 
is one of the most significant revelations of the 
nature of Jesus, for you never can really under- 
stand a leader till you know what he will do with 
power. 

Jesus was regarded as a miracle-worker by the 
people of his day, and so regarded himself. It 
is worth noting that believing himself in pos- 
session of miracle-working power he refused on 
some occasions to work miracles. Taking the 
instances just at random, we think of the refusal 


to call down fire on a Samaritan village. The 


proposition to call lightning on a village of peo- 
ple because some had refused hospitality to the 
band of disciples struck the soul of Jesus with 
horror. He told the disciples, James and John, 
that they did not know what spirit they were of. 
We, at this distance, share the horror of Jesus, 
but have we not also shared the spirit of the 
disciples? How free are we from sanctioning 


‘a raining of fire from heaven, upon innocent 
‘children at least, in worse form than James and 
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John ever thought of? We say, “That was war” 
—hbut the fire fell on the innocents as well as on 
the fighters against our armies. Moreover, no 
matter what the offense, Jesus would not have 
used power to rain fire. Modern civilization has 
not yet arrived within thousands of miles of the 
spirit of Jesus in this respect. With power to 
make deadlier fire than any lightning that ever 
flashed, modern peoples will use that power on 
occasions as trivial as the refusal of the Samari- 
tans to feed the followers of Jesus. James and 
John could have pleaded in their own defense 
a lot of the same arguments about racial superi- 
ority that we find so handy to-day. 

A second glimpse at Jesus’ thought of miracle 
is in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. | 
The rich man, according to the parable, wanted a 
resurrection from the dead in order that his 
brothers might be warned against the place of 
torment. Jesus, in his utterance of a sentence © 
which he put into the mouth of Abraham, makes 
it clear that even a resurrection in such case 
would accomplish nothing except to warn 
against the place of torment. It would not 
convey a moral message to those who were 
neglecting Moses and the prophets. If all 
the dead who have experienced doom in any after 
life were to come back and describe the doom in 
physical terms, we might have what would ap- 
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pear actually a great revival of religion, but it 
would be merely a revival of the fear of doom. 
The only revivals worth having are those of re- 
gard for Moses and the prophets. 

Once in a conversation with his disciples, the 
fourth Gospel tells us, Jesus had been speaking 
much of the Father. Philip apparently became 
a little impatient and broke in upon the Master 
with: “Lord, show us the Father, and it suf- 
ficeth us.” He seems to have meant, ‘‘Make an 
extraordinary phenomenon that will reveal the 
Father and we will be satisfied.” Philip is often 
spoken of as the practically minded disciple, but 
there was nothing practical in this suggestion. 
Jesus could not show Fatherhood by miracle. 
He could conceivably have made a display of 
divine power, but how could miracle show 
Fatherhood? I mean, of course, Fatherhood in 
the sense that Jesus taught that God is a Father. 

Once again we are told that when Jesus was, 
at the time of the trial, brought into the presence 
of Herod, Herod was exceedingly glad at the 
arrival of Jesus. Herod had for a long time 
hoped to see Jesus because he thought Jesus 
might work a miracle in his presence. Herod 
would have been a ready believer in miracle. At 
one time he was in alarm because he thought 
that Jesus was John the Baptist risen from the 
dead. By the way, here is an instance of that 
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credulity toward miracles which, some critics 
tell us, accounts for the presence of miracle- 
stories in the New Testament. These critics will 
have it that Jesus did some rather extraordinary 
things in a credulous time, and that the credulity 
created a belief in miracle on the basis of some 
extraordinary achievements which would have 
seemed intelligible enough to us if we had been 
there with our later-day knowledge. Well, here 
is the most credulous subject before whom Jesus 
had a chance to work a miracle. Herod’s general 
intellectual level seems to have been what a 
modern critic would look for as creating belief 
in miracles. Instead of working a miracle before 
Herod to punish him, or to frighten him, or to 
open his eyes to the folly of condemning such a 
one as Jesus, or to work out any “evidential” 
purpose, Jesus totally ignored Herod. To Je esus, 
Herod was as if he did not exist. 

A final instance of refusal to work miracle is 
revealed in the mood of Jesus when he said that * 
he had only to pray to his Father and twelve 
legions of angels would spring to his release. 
He would not ask for such release. There were 
great moral laws carrying Jesus to his fate. We 
can believe this without at all subscribing to 
outworn theological theories. Jesus was clear 
that he could reveal God’s will and God’s heart 
only by a course which would irresistibly lead to 
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his death. He would not interfere with the work- 
ing of the law which shows how far an evil will 
can go to thwart a good will which stands in its 
way, or how far the good will can go by simple 
persistence in a good cause to overcome that evil 
will. Among the unconsciously fine tributes 
paid to Jesus none is finer than the words of the 
crowd at his cross: “He saved others; himself 
he cannot save.” 

To sum up, Jesus thought of himself as pos- 
sessed of extraordinary power of the sort we 
call miraculous. On any later-day interpreta- 
tion of the nature of that power the fact remains 
that Jesus believed himself to possess, and the 
people of his time thought him to possess, and 
the nature of the narrative shows him to have 
possessed, powers altogether remarkable. We 
leave to the scientific students of the Scripture 
and of nature to debate as to the nature of that 
power—contenting ourselves with a reflection 
which seems humble but is really important— 


namely, that in the use of the power Jesus’ 


showed a moral self-control, a sense of trustee- 
ship great beyond all our estimation. Power 


could never have spoiled Jesus. It has spoiled 


the humanly great by the thousands. 


XV 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD 
1 Kings, Chapter 21 


THE story of Naboth’s vineyard is familiar 
enough. Naboth had a vineyard which Ahab, 
king of Israel, greatly desired. Ahab offered a 
fair price to Naboth, or offered to trade him an- 
other vineyard. Naboth refused. Ahab was 
grievously disappointed, and Jezebel, his queen, 
got charges of blasphemy and disloyalty trumped 
up against Naboth and had him stoned to death. 
Then appears Elijah with his sentence of doom 
on the house of Ahab. 

It is sometimes possible to get from a single 
incident in a nation’s life, of no large impor- 
tance in itself, a better idea of the principles for 
which the nation stands, than from volumes of 
discussions of those principles themselves. I 
do not know any discussion in the Old Testa- 
ment that better brings out the worth of an or- 
dinary man’s life, the sacredness and inviolabil- 
ity of that life, the curbs put upon kings in 
earlier Israel, than this story of Naboth and 
Ahab and Jezebel and Elijah. Each of the char- 
acters has significance for the story of the reli- 
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gion of Israel as a force working for larger and 
better conceptions of human rights. Here was 
Naboth, evidently just one among the citizens 
of Israel. Here was Ahab, who evidently knew 
what he could do and what he could not do 
within the limits put upon the kings of Israel. 
Here was Jezebel, with an Oriental idea of 
kingship in which the king could do as he pleased 
without regard to the wish of a subject. Here 
was Elijah, the prophet of God, to announce the 
wrath of God upon a kingly violation of human 
right. These four characters set a number of 
interesting and fateful issues before us. 
Naboth was of no great importance in himself, 
except that he was a man with a man’s rights. 
Consider the significance of the fact that away, 
away back in those early days a Naboth could 
say “no” to an Ahab. If Ahab wanted Naboth’s 
vineyard, he had to consult Naboth. This 
speaks volumes for the development of the idea 
of the rights of the citizen in ancient Israel. 
The lesson is all the clearer from the fact that 
at the outset Naboth does not command our 
sympathy. His reply to Ahab was brusque and 
sharp, almost ill-mannered. If a buyer comes to 
me and wants to buy my land all I have to dois — 
to say no. There is no particular reason for 
saying, “God forbid that I should do this, be- 
cause it has been so long in the family.” I can 
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refuse, but I need not be quite so emphatically 
mannered about it as was Naboth, as if the very 
idea of selling a family possession were almost 
a sin. Fields were being bought and sold in 
Israel. Naboth could have been a little more 
polite. The significance here is that it never 
seems to have entered the mind of Naboth that 
any especial consideration in a matter of this 
nature was due King Ahab. Naboth was loyal 
enough to Ahab in all points where loyalty was 
expected, but it never dawned on him that Ahab 
had more claim for consideration than anyone 
else when it came to selling a family estate. 
The fact that Naboth could feel thus is the point 
on which I lay emphasis. He had no stir of sus- 
picion of the soundness of his own position. It 
is not too much to say that if Naboth had as 
flatly refused an aldermanic council in an Amer- 
ican city as he refused Ahab, he might have seen 
his land seized by exercise of the right of emi- 
nent domain. 

So much for Naboth. Let us look at Ahab. 
At the outset Ahab rather wins our sympathy. 
There was nothing unreasonable in his offer to 
Naboth. He wanted the vineyard to make of it 
a garden of herbs. Moreover, it was near the 
royal house. There seems to have been no dif- 
ficulty over the question of price. Ahab was 
willing to pay outright a fair price to Naboth, 
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or to give him another vineyard. Commercially 
speaking, Naboth would probably have been bet- 
ter off after the transaction than before. It was 
for sentimental reasons that he did not care to 
sell. Now, the point to emphasize here is that 
after Naboth had refused Ahab, it never seems 
to have occurred to Ahab that he could do any- 
thing about it. Left to himself, Ahab seems to 
have understood thoroughly the limitations upon 
kingship in Israel. He knew that Naboth was 
strictly within his rights. When he cast himself 
disappointed upon his bed he was utterly de- 
jected. He had gone the full length. There was 
nothing more to do. 

Here enters Jezebel. The difference between 
her thought of kingship and that of Ahab ap- 
pears as soon as she enters Ahab’s chamber. 
Jezebel had the Oriental notion of kingship as 
over against Ahab’s Israelitish idea. One of the 
marvels of history is the existence for so long a 
time of an Israelitish idea of kingship in a period 
when the nations round about thought of king- 
ship in Oriental terms. Solomon had more and 
more modeled his court after the Oriental pat- 
terns. It was a wonder that in an Oriental at- 
mosphere the idea which Naboth and Ahab 
shared in common should have lasted so long. 
Jezebel taunted Ahab with the question as to | 
whether he really governed Israel. Her idea of 
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governing was that the king was to act accord- 
ing to his own sweet will. Ahab could not im- 
agine how to get hold of Naboth’s vineyard after 
Naboth had said, “No.” Jezebel could not imag- 
ine how Naboth could keep the vineyard if the 
king wanted it. Her idea of kingship would 
have called for forthwith kicking Naboth out 
and taking possession; or, rather, she believed 
in killing rather than kicking. Ahab was will- 
ing to pay Naboth a handsome price to get the 
vineyard. Jezebel would kill Naboth rather than 
do without the vineyard. What was a little mat- 
ter of killing a man if thereby a king could get 
a vineyard? 

Jezebel, however, had to face limits put upon 
the Oriental idea of kingship. What she would 
have done if she could have had her way would 
have been to go down to Naboth and thrust a 
dagger into his heart. She could not do that. So 
she had to kill Naboth by legal process. If it 
were not for the tragic outcome it would be hu- 
morous to reflect upon the fact that though Jez- 
ebel detested Israel’s laws from the bottom of 
her soul, she had to pretend to act out of respect 
to those laws in moving against Naboth. Jezebel 
cared less than anyone else in all the borders of 
Israel for blasphemy against Israel’s God, but 
she had to seem to be most devoted to Israel’s 
law and Israel’s God. It was all carried through 
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in the approved fashion which has set an evil 
precedent for tyrants—single-headed or many- 
headed—that has often been followed since. 
There was a trumped-up charge of blasphemy 
and treason—that double charge which has 
proved so fruitful to the Jezebel type ever since. 
Naboth was an enemy of Israel’s God and of 
Israel’s law. Jezebel even contrived to get the 
punishment off Naboth carried through in a 
democratic manner, for stoning is a punishment 
in which everyone can take a hand. 

Last of all comes Elijah, who saw through the 
whole performance and called it by its right 
name. The prophets of Israel always worked 
from a double conception—a conception of God 
and of man. We most often think of Elijah as 
standing against the priests of Baal in the name 
of the God of Israel, but this scene in Naboth’s 
vineyard is fully as significant. At first glance 
the scene is a small matter. The issues do not 
seem to be large as compared with the attack 
on Baal-worship. The setting is not on a nation- 
wide scale. Naboth was not of himself of great 
importance, and the vineyard was not worth a 
nation’s attention. Still, the encounter between 
Ahab and Elijah was as dramatic as that with 
the priests of Baal, and the issues were as far- 
reaching. We sometimes say that it was left 
for Christianity to discover the individual. It 
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would be better to say that Christianity has 
explored the higher and deeper possibilities of 
the individual. Israel discovered the individual. 
He was a part of Israel’s thought from the start. 
Elijah stood for the discovered individual when 
he confronted Ahab in Naboth’s vineyard. What 
is more, he made Ahab, and Jezebel too, discover 
the significance of Naboth. 


XVI 


SEED WHEAT 
Mark 4, 1-20 


In the parable of the sower Jesus tells us that 
the good soil brought forth some thirtyfold, 
some sixtyfold, some a hundredfold. It is clear 
that Jesus is speaking of different kinds of soil 
rather than of differences in the grades or vari- 
eties of grain. Let anyone, however, who knows 
anything about wheat-growing ask himself what 
the wise farmer would do with the wheat raised 
on the land which brought forth a hundredfold. 
The answer is that no matter how much of the 
credit would go to the soil, the farmer would 
take the grain which had come forth a hundred- 
fold to use for seed for further crops. 

“The best for seed” is the law of good farming. 
It is a good law in the work of spreading the 
kingdom of God. I have myself at times said 
many things which might seem disparaging to 
theologians, for example, but I have had in mind 
the theologians of a barren and formal type. 
Now let me say this: if a young man stood before 
me who had high ability as a practical worker 
in the church, high ability as a preacher, high 
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ability as a teacher, high ability as a thinker in 
religious realms, or theological realms of a high 
order, I am of the opinion that I would advise 
him to give himself to theology. This would 
seem folly in the face of the urgency of the prac- 
tical duties pressing upon the church, and in the 
face of need for exalted preaching, but it would 
be wisdom nevertheless. The best for seed! Of 
course this would mean that the theologian 
would directly work with scores where he might 
have worked with hundreds. It would mean that 
he would never be a “popular” figure in the reli- 
gious world. Fifty laymen would read his books 
where five thousand might have heard him 
preach. Still, if he had high ability in theolog- 
ical thought, he would be acting on sound 
principle. 

For the world needs in every generation to 
have the theological problem rethought and re- 
stated. I do not mean that the theologian goes 
into his study and fashions outright for us a new 
idea of God, but as a result of the living of Chris- 
_ tians through a generation there come to be in 
the very air, so to speak, new understandings of 
_ the divine which cannot be effective till they are 
put into form for statement. Take the simple 
task of cutting away that which every year 
shows to be less and less essential. Abraham 
Lincoln once said that if he could find a church 
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which would only demand as a test for member- 
ship Christlike loyalty to the great double com- 
mandment of love to God and man he would 
gladly join. Lincoln had an insight for the 
essential to which not many of us have yet at- 
tained, but the process of so stating truth as to 
bring out the essential is still going on. The 
essential doctrine of the church is its thought of 
God. The one question above all others is, “Is 
God like Christ?” Now, before that question 
can become the turning point for individual and 
social life it must be shown to be essential, its 
implications must be worked out, it must be 
given compelling statement. Here and there a 
preacher does this on his own account, but the 
idea needs to be made more definitely the key to 
systematized theological procedure. A farmer 
would not think of putting into the soil a lot of 
other seeds with his wheat. He will do all in 
his power to make his seed clean. The trouble 
with much present-day religious thinking is that 
while the seed of the thought of God as Christ- 
like is planted and comes up in due season, other 
things come up too. The result is the appear- 
ance of the good grain of belief in a Christlike 
God along with the weeds of belief in arbitrary, 
divine sovereignty, or in the necessity of this or 
that form of rite or experience. If we could get 
the seeds properly started, so that all the force 
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of the soil could for one generation go to the 
nurture of the seed of belief in the Christlike 
God, the advance of the kingdom of God would 
be incalculable. I would say that just now the 
theologian, using the term in the broadest sense, 
is indispensable in preparing the seed truth. 

A marvelous feature of the gospel truth is its 
suggestiveness. One of the wonders of the world 
is the fact that every Sunday in the year the 
preachers of the gospel talk about the gospel 
without robbing the gospel totally of its charm 
or power. There is enormous germinative power 
at work, but it works at disadvantage because 
the seed is not properly prepared. The practical 
church administrator who advises all the theo- 
logically inclined students to get at once into 
the harvest field of practical activities knows not 
what he is about. Or the administrator who 
glibly says that it does not make much difference 
where we work so long as we work, likewise 

misses the point. The scientific student in the 
laboratory, who tries out the possibilities of 
grain in all sorts of soil and under all sorts of 
conditions, is a much more important fac- 
tor in the success of farmers the world over than 
the so-called more “practical” farmers them- 
selves. 

There is an old debate among students as to 
which type of scientist serves mankind most ef- 
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fectively, the scientist who seeks the truth with- 
out regard to its practical possibilities or the 
scientist who always works with the practical 
outcome in mind. The debate is at times rather 
barren, for no scientist, on the one hand, works 
altogether without thought of present purposes 
before him, or works, on the other hand, without 
regard to altogether abstract principles. It is 
pretty well agreed, however, that the most fruit- 
ful discoveries, even from the practical point of 
view, have been those which have at first seemed 
to be remote from immediately practical inter- 
ests, at least those that would not bring a money 
reward or popular fame. As the seed has 
wrapped up in it possibilities of development 
which the ordinary mind never would see just by 
contemplating the seed itself, so, likewise, the 
principle on which the seaker for truth for 
truth’s sake or for mankind’s sake seizes, has 
practical possibilities utterly unrealizable to the 
ordinary gaze. The outstanding thinkers of all 
ages have been those who thus have come upon 
principles of enormous productiveness which did 
not show their possibilities immediately. 

It is one criticism to be passed upon the 
church of the present time that it has, in its 
altogether legitimate search for ways to apply 
divine truth to practical problems, made too 
little place for the man who deals with the seed, 
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the man whose influence will hardly be felt in 
his own lifetime. The desperate urgency of the 
world’s redemption would make it seem like folly 
to take in every generation a goodly proportion 
of the brightest minds and best souls away from 
actual contact with the world’s needs, and set 
those minds and souls at work upon problems 
which seem at first glance to have little direct 
bearing on immediate redemption. It would not, 
however, be folly, but high wisdom. 

This thought of the seed carries us pretty far. 
How much of the finest of spiritual wheat can 
be produced in an industrial order that con- 
sumes its seed-wheat so recklessly? I refer to 
the lives which, if they had a chance, could so 
put seed into form that even the industrial world 
would in the end be benefited. Of course seed is 
always being sown, ideas are scattered which 
will produce the next generation’s spiritual food, 
but society is not really as careful to make the 
right conditions for good seed selection as is the 
intelligent raiser of actual wheat. To use up 
generation after generation in an industrial 
process that makes only the crudest effort to sort 
out the possible seed specialists—scientists, 
prophets, seers—is not necessarily to starve the 
world but inevitably to insure that the world 
will live on low-grade spiritual bread. 

What shall I say of the worst foe of all against 
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the seed-raiser, war? War is preeminently the 
destroyer of seed. It would break into the spir- 
itual granaries of the world and ruthlessly scat- 
ter their treasures to the four winds if those 
granaries stood in the way of marching troops. 
What a terrific indictment of war is the state- 
ment that between 1914 and 1918 France lost 
six thousand of her younger scientists of most 
promise and that by the war the progress of 
German science -has been indefinitely slowed 
down. This is wanton and wicked destruction 
of seed wheat. 


XVII 


NEITHER A PROPHET 


“T was no prophet, nor the son of a prophet.”—Amos 7. 14. 


THESE words of Amos are sometimes taken as 
if they were merely an expression of modesty. 
For Amos surely was a prophet. 

Amos had in mind the type of prophet who 
prophesied in Israel in his day, and his word 
here puts us on the path of discovering, partly 
by contrast, the new line of prophetic activity 
which Amos marked out, and also reveals to us 
some of the dangers which always beset 
prophecy. 

From early times in Israel there had been 
groups or schools of prophets, and the prophets 
had suffered all the faults of organization. There 
had inevitably come to be a way of thinking and 
doing that was more or less regular and official. 
Amos wanted it understood that he did not: be- 
long to the regular organization. 

One of the most difficult of all social tasks is 
to provide place for the irregular prophet, and 
yet this task is indispensable. We can organize 
governmental officials, we can organize priests, 
but how can we organize prophets? The prob- 
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lem is perhaps insoluble except in letting the 
organized prophets stand firmly for the body of 
truth measurably well agreed upon, and in let- 
ting the Amos strike out a line for himself. If 
there can be tolerance of Amos we have achieved 
a great spiritual and social victory, but whether 
we tolerate Amos or not we need him. 

So Amos rejected the term “prophet.” He 
refused to belong to the organization. He is the 
type of man who at times cannot work with a 
political party or work with the church, but is 
the type that both politics and the church must 
heed. He is detached from some of the original 
sins of organization and sees some aspects of the 
truth more clearly than is possible from the 
inside of the organization itself. For example, 
the prophets of the earlier time laid emphasis 
upon trancelike experiences as channels for the 
revelation of divine truth. In the prophetic 
organization they seem to have given themselves 
over to all sorts of artificial working up of emo- 
tional states. It will be recalled that Saul once 
came upon a group of these prophets chanting 
and dancing, and that, yielding to the group con- 
tagion, he too experienced a trancelike crisis. 
So that the expression originated, “Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” In all fairness it must be 
added that from the time of Saul himself a move- 
ment started to lift the prophetic activity up to 
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a higher moral plane, at least up from all the 
heathenish reliance upon incantation and every- 
thing suggestive of necromancy. Now, Amos 
meant among other things that his revelations 
did not come out of the excitement caused by a 
group of howling, leaping priests. 

There is, indeed, a mystic element in the words 
of Amos. He sees visions which bring symbolic 
messages from God. The essential fact is, how- 
ever, that Amos sees something that has a mean- 
ing upon which the mind can reflect and the will 
can act. He appeals to the content of the reve- 
lation itself as a certification of the worth of that 
revelation. This is a long, long step ahead in the 
understanding of the method of divine revela- 
tion. An author once submitted a manuscript 
to me for examination with the remark that he 
felt sure he had written by divine inspiration 
because of certain remarkable emotional experi- 
ences which had come to him as he had written. 
The book was inexpressibly worthless. No mat- 
ter what the circumstances under which pro- 
phetic insight is attained, it has at least to meet 
what we may call the eyesight test, that is to say, 
the test of the ordinary gaze of the ordinary man 
in broad day. I once knew a bishop to proclaim 
that in a difficult Conference situation a divine 
revelation had come to him in a vision at three 
o'clock in the morning. Practically, the solution 
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was poor. A hard-headed worker remarked: 
“The Bishop’s three-o’clock-in-the-morning Vis- 
ions fail when they meet the glare of three- 
o’clock-in-the-afternoon daylight.” Amos was 
one of the first to lift the thought of the method 
of divine revelation up to the plane where such 
revelation makes its appeal to direct moral in- 
sight in the full light of day. 

Again, Amos clearly had in mind the intention 
of protesting against the professional nature of 
much prophecy in his time when he said that he 
was neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
but a herdsman and a dresser of fruit trees. 
There is no way that organization can monopo- 
lize scientific, or artistic, or religious ability. 
Truth cannot be seized or held by any close cor- 
poration. There is nothing more ridiculous than 
intellectual or artistic or ecclesiastical snobbery 
which comes out of organization. Professional- 
ism as desire to bring a sense of noble craftsman- 
ship into all that we do may be an instrument 
for the advancement of the divine kingdom, but 
professionalism as the notion that truth which 
can help all men is the private property of an 
organized group is an abomination. Amos was 
at one time told to go back to his own country 
and prophesy and eat bread there. The impli- 
cation seems to be that the business of prophesy- 
ing in that day was divided out according to ter- - 
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ritorial and jurisdictional. rules. If Amos 
wished the bread—that is to say, the pay of a 
prophet—let him respect the organizational 
rules of the prophetic guilds. This means that 
prophecy had become almost an institution on 
its own account, with the observance of rules 
necessary for the preservation of the order itself. 
All of which leads to the wise doctrine, often ut- 
tered, that when any type of organization, espe- 
cially one which assumes to deal with moral and 
spiritual truth, gets to running too profitably to 
itself, the time has arrived to break it to pieces, 
or at least to give it a heavy jar. Amos gave 
organized prophecy a heavy jar. 

- Once more, Amos rebelled against prophecy as 
an organ of the state of his time—the prophecy 
that uttered what the rulers wanted said, what 
would keep the people in good humor. Prophecy 
as an aid to government policy may at times be 
entirely justified. The earlier prophets actively 
concerned themselves in organized fashion with 
carrying through policies which seemed to them 
to be in line with the welfare of the nation. The 
danger is, however, that a prophetic movement 
which thus begins with an impulse which is both 
religious and patriotic may end as a propaganda 
tool used in behalf of state policy, good, bad 
or indifferent. Amos rebuked a prophetic or- 
ganization that was tolerating and profiting by 
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the exploitation of the poor by the rich, of the 
many by the few, in obliviousness of the mighty 
human interests which Israel’s law and religion 
were fundamentally intended to conserve. Amos 
was a democrat in that he stood for the inalien- 
able human rights. 

Amos was not democratic in the sense of car- 
ing for the so-called popular. He did not any 
more care what the people thought than he cared 
what kings thought. His denunciations of Is- 
rael as a nation must have been desperately 
unpopular, even when the people saw that he 
was standing for human rights. Prophets can- 
not afford to raise the question of popularity, 
and organizations cannot afford to neglect the 
question. 


So there we are! The greatest prophet of his — 


day was outside the organization. The only way 


organized prophecy can prove its right to exist — 


is to leave room within the organization for an 
Amos who will say the things that seem to run 
counter to the “good of the order.” The only 
way to keep organizations—intellectual, polit- 
ical, ecclesiastical—straight is to have among 


their own members those who will continually | 
denounce them. The only way to preserve such > 
organizations is to have them give heed to the 


prophet who threatens them with destruction. 


XVIII | 


TWO SONS 


“A certain man had two sons.’’—Luke 15. 11 


Two sons, Jesus said. Not two children. Not 
two little boys, but sons, grown to man’s estate. 
The younger son had come to such an age that 
he could lawfully ask his father for a division 
of property, and to such an age also that his 
decision to depart into a far country had to be 
respected. Those readers of the parable of the 
prodigal who ask why the father did not restrain 
the son from going miss an essential feature of 
the story, namely, that the Master is talking 
about grown men. 

It is well for us to note the scriptural empha- 
sis‘on the grown-up-ness of men as sons of God. 
When we think of ourselves as children of God 
we are likely to get the thought focused on our 
weakness of body and mind and will so that we 
become very small children indeed. At such 
moments we rejoice that underneath us are the 
everlasting arms. This feeling of helpless de 
pendence is indeed of vast value for religious 
experience. There are moods in which we can- 
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not think of ourselves in any other fashion than 
as infants crying in the night. 

Jesus, indeed, placed a little child in the midst 
of his disciples and declared that of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. There cannot be any deny- 
ing the importance of the child in the thought 
of Jesus. If we are to think of Jesus as the dis- 
coverer of the worth of the individual man and 
of the individual woman, we can much more 
truly think of Jesus as the discoverer of the 
child, for it is entirely conceivable that men and 
women might have at last some recognition for 
their own worth by sheer rebellion against in- 
justice, if in no other way; but the child, as such, 
had to be discovered. He could frame no pro- 
tests and start no rebellions. So that it was a 
momentous achievement for the whole race when 
Jesus put the child in so central a place in the 
Christian thought. 

There is an element of childlikeness which we 
can never outgrow if we are to be truly Chris- 
tian—childlikeness, I mean, but not childishness 
and certainly not babyishness. By childlikeness 
I mean openness of mind and heart which gives 
truth a chance, ready acceptance of the universe 
as trustworthy, spontaneous joyousness which 
revels in life as a matter of course. How to keep 
this childlikeness at the same time that we be- 
come clearer in our thinking, deeper in our 
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philosophy, more resolute to make choices that 
bring pain to us, more discriminating in our 
attitude toward men and things, is indeed one of 
our hardest problems in living. 

_ So, then, I do not intend any disparagement 
of childlikeness when I call attention to the em- 
phasis on men as grown-up sons in the Scrip- 
tures. One of the remarkable peculiarities of 
the Old Testament is to be found just here: 
Israel was conceived of, not as the mere tool of 
destiny, and not as the mere child of a fond par- 
ent, but as a son with whom the Lord could enter 
into covenant. Herbert Spencer once said that 
it was inconceivable that the Creator of thirty 
million suns could ever have entered into a bar- 
gain with Abraham. I suppose Spencer could 
have conceived of the Creator of thirty million 
suns as using Abraham as a blind tool to carry 
out a cosmic impulse, or as using Abraham in 
grim sport, but as making a bargain with Abra- 
ham—that was inconceivable. The Hebrews 
were not so helpless. They made both Abraham 
and the Lord of enough moral consequence to 
be able to enter upon moral agreements. There 
is no reason to object even to the word “bar- 
_ gain,” for a large part of the moral development 
of the race has come as men have learned to 
make bargains fairer and juster. 

The peculiarity of emphasis on adulthood in 
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the relation of men to God is just as marked in 
the later scriptural books as in the earlier. Paul 
speaks of ‘“‘Abba: Father,” but the Father is set 
over against sons rather than children. The 
arguments and appeals and threats of Paul, 
though indeed at times melting with tenderness, 
are addressed to Christians as grown-ups. Take 
even a missionary document like the letters to the 
church at Corinth. In these later days of con- 
sciousness of so-called racial superiority we talk 
glibly of the backward peoples, the childlike 
races, the less adult groups. Of course there is 
a difference in many respects between such peo- 
ples and the citizens of the Roman Empire of 
Paul’s day, but it would be hard to match the 
church at Corinth for childishness—childishness 
of silly display, of heedless yielding to impulse, 
of petty sullenness of temper. Paul rallied the 
Corinthians with the reminder that they were 
called to be saints. He talked to them not as 
children who had fallen into childish faults, but 
as men who had lapsed into a state worse than 
moral childishness. 

Jesus talks of sons. While there is never 
any trace of the formally “solemn” in his speech, 
he never fails to take men seriously. The most 
grievous failure to take men seriously is that 
which patronizes them or views them as lacking 
in moral responsibility. The father in the para- 
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ble certainly did not patronize his sons. He wel- 
comed the younger son back with feasting, but 
did so on a basis of respect for the son’s resolu- 
tion to depart and of his resolution to return. 

All this may seem to be an attempt to get the 
gospel back to a basis of that moral aceountabil- 
ity of men for their lapses from inexorable law 
which seems to us all so gloomy, not to say dread- 
ful. I am not thinking of any such outcome, but 
of the large respect which Jesus showed to men 
as men. I am thinking of something else also, 
of the fact that, great as is the joy of a father in 
little children, the joy of the father in grown 
sons is greater, if the family life has developed 
normally. Interesting as are little children, 
grown sons are more interesting still. Sons and 
fathers ought to love one another more truly as 
the years go by. It is a frightful perversion of 
the family idea to think that love is to mark the 
family life chiefly during the days of infancy, 
and that after the sons have left home there is 
to be expected a weakening of the ties of 
affection. 

It is a horrible mistake to think of the family 
as existing simply to give successive generations 
a start in life. According to that notion, the 
father in the parable would have naturally ex- 
pected a termination of his relation to the 
younger son following the division of the prop- 
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erty. The younger son had been given his 
chance. The assumption underlying the Mas- 
ter’s parable is, however, that though the 
younger son had a right to ask for a division of 
the property a wrong was, after all, done the 
father in the son’s thus taking himself off. The 
real life, the life of companionship, of fellowship, 
of friendship ought just to have begun. 

The nursery conception of the relation of men 
to God has its value, the value showing itself 
when men feel utterly helpless in their own 
strength. Surely, however, the Christian revela- 
tion does not mean that the children of God are 
never to grow up. The whole instruction of 
Israel was based on the idea that men were 
to grow up.. The law was a schoolmaster 
to lead men to Christ, but men were not forever 
to need a schoolmaster, though they were never 
indeed to cease learning. We are sons of God 
and enjoy a liberty of sons, the liberty of the free 
companionship with the Father coming out of 
the deliberate choices of mature wisdom. 





XTX 


OBED-EDOM 
2 Samuel, Chapter 6 


THE scene in which Obed-Edom figures is fa- 
miliar to all Old Testament readers. The ark 
of the Lord had been for a long time in the hands 
of the Philistines. David felt that such a state 
of things was a scandal and a disgrace, and con- 
ducted a swift, vigorous campaign against the 
Philistines and recovered the ark, intending to 
bring it up to Jerusalem. On the way to the 
city the oxen drawing the new cart which was 
carrying the ark became restive, and an attend- 
ant, Uzzah, reached out his hand to steady the 
sacred box—and forthwith fell dead. David 
at once stopped the holy procession, turned aside 
to the house of Obed-Edom and left the ark 
there and hurried on up to Jerusalem. When he 
learned afterward that the house of Obed-Edom 
was prospering, presumably because of the pres- 
ence of the ark, David went back to Obed-Edom 
and brought the ark up to Jerusalem with re- 
joicing. 

There is a good deal to think about suggested 
by the few lines of this Old Testament story. 
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Uzzah, Obed-Edom, and David are revealed 
clearly as types of human nature recognizable 
among us to-day. Uzzah was a fussy ark-de- 
fender. He meant well, but he was evidently 
one of that nervous fidgety type that imagines 
that the ark is endangered because the oxen are 
stumbling. I would not push a symbolism too 
far, but very often the Lord’s sacred causes are 
earried up to Jerusalem on oxcarts, and oxcarts 
though slow are always fairly safe. There was 
no reason for Uzzah’s alarm. Heisa trying sort 
of person, is Uzzah, rushing hither and thither 
around the ark and getting on the nerves of the 
attendants, and of the oxen. We would hardly 
say to-day that the Lord slew him. We can 
hardly imagine that the Lord really was angry 
at him, though if we are to attribute human 
qualities to the Lord, we would probably say 
that the Lord’s feelings were those of mingled 
annoyance and amusement. He worried and 
frightened himself to death. 

David took fright and carried the ark into the 
house of Obed-Edom. David was a great leader, 
but in some respects he was a thoroughly typical 
official. The official, true to form, always seeks 
the quickest way out of a bad situation. The 
quickest way out here was the road to the house 
of Obed-Edom, without much regard for the pos- 
sible danger to Obed-Edom. 
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So the ark rested in the house of Obed-Edom. 
Obed-Edom took care of it, saw that it was not 
exposed to the weather, kept his children away 
from it. After a while the house of Obed-Edom 
began to prosper. His barns were filled with 
grain, his vineyards rich with the fatness of the 
grape, his flocks knew increase without loss. 
Then David came again to take the ark up to 
Jerusalem. 

In other words, Obed-Edom was the man who 
took care of the ark when it was dangerous. He 
is the symbol and type of those good men in this 
world who do not lose their heads when the of- 
ficials flee to official headquarters. They find a 
housing-place for the arks of the Lord, for the 
good causes of the Lord, when the officials are 
panic-stricken. After David had learned that 
the house of Obed-Edom was prospering he came 
down. It does not require much imagination 
to see David tiptoeing out to the barn and look- 
ing in. He sees the prosperity; there are the 
heaps of winnowed grain, and there is the ark 
sitting serenely in the midst. Very carefully he 
placed the ark on a cart and started off. If he 
had been a master of the modern terminology of 
officialism, he would have cautioned his attend- 
ants to move very cautiously, reminding them 
that a single misstep would set the cause back 
twenty years. 
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All went well. David danced all the way up 
to Jerusalem, and the ark reached its appropri- 
ate place amid a tumult of singing and trumpet 
blowing. David got the credit, which was no 
doubt just enough, but he hadn’t done it ail. 
The chronicler sees that the noble part of Obed- 
Edom gets into the record. 

Herein is a difference between fhe ancient 
Obed-Edoms and the modern Obed-Edoms. 
There are many, many of the latter who never 
get a word of mention, the good men of all times 
who never build or find arks themselves but who 
take care of them when they are pronounced too 
dangerous for official handling. There is seldom 
a great cause, which for its age is a veritable ark 
of God, but some Obed-Edom gives it house room 
when it is too dangerous for other people to have 
around. . 

We all know the story of the way the Bible as 
translated into the vernacular of the European 
languages was for a long time a dangerous art- 
icle to have about, not, indeed, for the same 
reason as the ark of old, but because those high 
in civil and ecclesiastical authority were afraid 
of the consequences of having the teachings of 
the Bible abroad among the common people, 
apart from official interpretation and com- 
mentary. So the officials tried to preach the 
terror of having a vernacular Bible at hand, and 
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tried also by threats and penalties to prevent the 
common people from having Bibles in their pos- 
session. The Obed-Edoms, however, refused to 
be scared. ‘They could not find anything terri- 
fying in the teachings of the Book itself, nor 
could they discover that any but good results 
followed having the Bible at hand. The story 
goes that more than one Mrs. Obed-Edom hid 
the Bible in loaves of baking bread so as to be 
sure to keep it. Now, when we give honor to 
the great men who translated the Scriptures into 
the various vernaculars we do well, for such 
translation was a mighty act of faith in the com- 
mon man as well as in God’s truth. Still, we must 
not fail to give honor to those who, once having 
received the Word, refused to allow it to be lost 
from them. They housed the ark of the Word, 
so to speak, until the officials themselves sanc- 
tioned its free use. 

Obed-Edom is pa earanaantatt to any great cause 
in those days before the cause is welcomed at 
Jerusalem. There is an interval between the 
first seizure of the ark and its final installment 
at Jerusalem when the ark seems fraught with 
danger. Then it is that the Obed-Edom, who 
refuses to be scared, who walks around about the 
ark and looks it over, who waits to see what will 
happen, serves as no other can. I wish we knew 
more of the Obed-Edoms who helped_in- 
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slavery movement in this country—not the Gar- 
risons and the Phillipses who built or discovered 
the ark of the new freedom, but the more ordi- 
nary persons who were willing to listen to the 
abolitionists without necessarily at first becom- 
ing abolitionists themselves, willing to see if the 
truth were not good after all. From what we 
do know of these Obed-Edoms their moral and 
spiritual houses prospered mightily. 

The Obed-Edoms are still here. Every man 
anxious to get the ark up to Jerusalem finally 
appeals to them; or, rather, they just happen to 
live beside the road which leads to Jerusalem. 
When the regular ark-bearers get scared off the 
road they turn in toward Obed-Edom. Obed- 
Edom is not out looking for arks, but when the 
ark is carried into his barn he takes care of it. 
Then the notable fact is by degrees noised abroad 
that the ark has not hurt Obed-Edom but, rather, 
helped him. Last scene of all, David comes down 
and dances before the ark all the way to the city. 
To see David dance you might think he is the 
only benefactor to whom we are indebted for the 
ark. But he isn’t. 


XX 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


“Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of eternal sin.”—Mark 
3. 29. 


IT is easy to imagine what havoc an age which 
laid stress upon God as an arbitrary Sovereign 
could work with this passage. There is just 
enough mystery about it to make it an instru- 
ment of terror. God could very readily be rep- 
resented as tolerating irreverence up to a cer- 
tain point and after that as sending to irrevoca- 
ble doom those who spoke the slightest word 
against him. The passage too lends itself to 
wrong handling by oversensitive consciences. It 
is possible for a mind of introspective tendency, 
disappointed perhaps by signs of lack of divine 
favor, to ask itself if it has not perchance sinned 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. If the mind is 
a little given to morbidness, the possibilities of 
self-questioning distress are appalling. 

So far as offending God’s dignity is concerned, 
we do not longer worry ourselves, perhaps we do 
not trouble ourselves enough. We do not think 
of God as hedged about by an etiquette the viola- 
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tion of which brings penalty. If dread for a 
sovereign has to be evoked by threats of mys- 
terious consequences following even the unwit- 
ting violation of mysterious prohibitions, we are 
dealing not with the God of Jesus but with an 
old-time Oriental monarch. We have traveled 
so far away from such an idea of God that per- 
haps we make too little of the honor due his 
sovereignty. 

As far as concerns the worry of sensitive per- 
sons lest they have sinned a sin which has no 
forgiveness, let them remind themselves that 
those who worry for fear they have sinned un- 
pardonably against God are by the fact that they 
are thus worrying showing that they have not so 
sinned, though, of course, I do not mean that 
those who do not worry have sinned. All I 
mean is that sin against God is likely to be fol- 
lowed by such a deadening of the spiritual fac- 
ulties that the man who had sinned most would 


be likely to be least concerned by pangs of con- | 


science. 
We must think of the unforgiveableness of a 
sin not from the point of view of the wrath of an 


offended God but from that of the moral consti- : 
tution of the universe. Thus looked at we can — 


see the possibility of a man’s so treating white 
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then be to build on? Send such a man to heaven 
and he would think he was in hell. Send him to 
hell and he would think he was in heaven. If 
he should say: “Evil, be thou my Good,’ Evil 
would become his Good and Good would become 
his Evil. In this day of relativity there are, of 
course, some who would say that in such cases 
the man would not be a sinner, he would be de- 
voted to good as he would see it. There are 
teachers who say just this, but they are not likely 
to get a large following, for the abandonment of 
the higher ideals in favor of the lower speedily 
brings such social disorder that life becomes 
intolerable. So that the man who preaches such 
doctrine is careful to put in the proviso that the 
welfare of other men must not be harmed. This 
of itself erects the welfare of other men into an 
ideal. Suppose, though, that a man should per- 
suade himself that it was his business to harm 
his fellow men and that it was a good thing to 
hurt them. Let a man carry this belief to a point 
where neither he nor anyone else could shake 
himself loose from it and there would be nothing 
left except to lock him up. 

The expositors of the passage about the unpar- 
donable sin have usually been content to stop 


- with some such statement as I have just made; 
_ whatever the sin is, it refers to so putting black 
_ for white and white for black that the power to 
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distinguish between white and black becomes 
hopelessly lost. If, however, we are to do justice 
to the thought of Jesus, we shall probably have 
to go farther than that. For Jesus did not make 
merely abstract or general statements. He 
spoke from the point of view of principle, to be 
sure, but he always used the “case method,” so 
to speak. That is to say, he dealt with actual 
situations as embodying principles. 

What was the concrete situation in which 
Jesus spoke of the sin which has no forgiveness? 
It was a situation created by the Master’s cast- 
ing out devils. The Pharisees had admitted the 
casting out of devils, but had said that Jesus had 
cast out devils through the Prince of Devils. 

We of ‘tthe practical, matter-of-fact Western 
habit of mind have no idea of the part that the 
belief in demonic possession played in the days 
of Jesus, or of the part that such belief plays 
to-day in Oriental lands. There are in China, 
for example, millions of men whose lives are 
almost literally ruled by the fear of devils. If 
a man is dying, devils are supposed to be fighting 
to get possession of his life. One of the saddest 
sights I have ever seen was in Nanking, China— 
a group of neighbors in front of a dying man’s 
house brandishing wisps of burning straw to 
frighten off the devils supposed to be reaching 
after the sick man’s life. If a man falls over- 
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board from a crowded raft in a Chinese river, the 
group on the raft draw back from the edge while 
the unfortunate man drowns. This is supposed 
to mean callousness, but it does not necessarily 
mean anything of the kind. It means fear of the 
river devil, who will in one way or another get 
the life of the rescuer if the attempt at rescue 
of the drowning man succeeds. The devils are 
everywhere in China, and when they are thought 
of as entering the minds of men they are held 
responsible for insanity and all sorts of aberra- 
tions. 

The people among whom Jesus worked held 
similarly to belief in demonic possession. Jesus 
walked amid the perpetual tragedy of belief that 
demons were constantly seizing men’s minds. 
We live in a land of hospitals and asylums for 
the mentally disordered. Suppose that all our 
asylums could be emptied and the inmates 
turned loose on the streets. We might then have 
a glimpse of what Jesus saw every day of his 
life. Is it any wonder that stories of mental 
healing fill so large a part of the Gospels? No 
matter what our theory of the miraculous, Jesus 
did restore stricken minds to soundness. We 
have the best of testimony to that fact, even the 
testimony of the enemies of Jesus themselves. 

Now let us get back to our original question. 
Does it not become clear that when a man says 
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the casting out of devils is done by the power of 
the Prince of Devils, that Jesus was working in 
the spirit of Beelzebub and not of the Lord 
when he was calling men out of the fever of 
lunacy into the coolness of sanity, he has come 
very near to putting black for white and white 
for black? Jesus did not seem to be much 
troubled over the theological mistakes men made 
about God, or about mistakes which they made 
in their thought of himself, but when they said 
that to cure insanity is to act in the spirit of 
the Prince of Devils they were perilously near 
moral irrecoverableness. Even if Jesus got his 
power from contact with the Prince of Devils, 
it was clear that there was a division of purpose 
between him and the Prince of Devils. It was 
the duty of the Pharisees to recognize and hail 
that conflict because of the sanity to which it 
was leading. All of which means the importance 
of the relief of human minds in the thought of 
Jesus. Anyone who by any course gets to think- 
ing that such relief is of evil is perilously near 
irremediable sin against the spirit.of that God 
who cares supremely for men. 


XXI 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 
Luke 16. 14-30 | 


THERE have been a good many answers to the 
question as to what the rich man of the parable 
did which doomed him to the place of torment. 
A common surmise is that he went to torment 
because he was rich, and that Lazarus went to 
Abraham’s bosom because he was poor. We say 
that God has provided for a life beyond to re- 
dress the evils of this one, the rich here and the 
poor here changing places in the world to come. 
Just a half minute’s consideration, however, 
shows that such a readjustment would not neces- 
sarily be moral at all. There is in the hearts of 
most of us a violent protest against the inequal- 
ities of the present order of things, but the pro- 
test ought not to take the form of complaint 
because some are rich and others poor. Some 
of the rich deserve to be rich and some of the 
poor deserve to be poor. If the rich man went 
to torment just because he was rich, how did it 
happen that Jesus pictured Abraham as in the 
abodes of bliss? Abraham was rich. 
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Another reader of the parable thinks that the 
rich man went to unending flame because of his 
luxuriousness, because he was clad in purple and 
fine linen, living sumptuously every day. The 
rich man no doubt did wrong in this extrava- 
gance, but such extravagance would hardly be 
sufficient to call down upon the rich man a Ssen- 
tence of such terrible doom. What we call lux- 
ury may indeed be just an exaltation of animal 
desires, but it may also be an expression of the 
artistic and the esthetic altogether worthy. Let 
us not forget that Jesus himself went into the 
homes of the rich and accepted their hospitality 
without rebuking them. 

A celebrated preacher once gave a new turn 
to this parable by discussing what he called the 
“ameliorative effect of punishment,” making the 
point that the punishment of the rich man was 
for the sake of improving him. Whereas in this 
life he had thought nothing of the welfare of his 
five brethren, in the other life he is so deeply 
concerned about their welfare that he wishes 
Lazarus sent to them to warn them against the 
place of torment. It would seem to be rather a 
hardy exegesis that would send men to perdition 
for the sake of making evangelists of them. 

As over against such teaching let us notice 
that in the parable the rich man is the same in 
both phases of his existence. The man who 
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speaks in the place of torment is the same man 
who rides by the gate day after day without 
seeing Lazarus. One of the earliest commenta- 
tors—away back in the first Christian centuries 
—remarked on the selfishness of the rich man 
who could demand that Lazarus leave his bliss- 
ful abode with Abraham to come to minister to 
those tormented in flame. The key to the para- 
ble is the attitude of the rich man toward 
Lazarus. | 

Lazarus was no problem to the rich man. The 
rich man saw the beggar at his gate day after 
day, and the contrast between his own purple 
and fine linen and the rags of Lazarus made ab- 
solutely no impression upon him. He took him- 
self and his station and Lazarus and his station 
as matters of course. In the earthly life he had 
acted on the theory that there was a great gulf 
fixed between his life and that of Lazarus, so 
that the Lazaruses could not pass over to the 
side of the rich and the rich could not pass over 
to the side of the Lazaruses. The rich man 
failed to see any duty marked out for himself in 
the presence of the glaring contrast. This is 
perennially the most dangerous temptation that 
the rich meet—the temptation to believe that a 
great gulf is fixed here and now between the rich 
and the Lazaruses. If any prophet comes along 
to point out that the gulf ought to be bridged 
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or filled in, the rich man is tempted to cry, 
“Away with him.” 

The rich man after death lifts up his gaze and 
sees Abraham afar off. Abraham afar off! Why 
should not the rich man himself be in the com- 
pany of’ Abraham? Were not both alike rich? 
Behold, there is Lazarus! What is he doing with 
Abraham? ‘Things must indeed have seemed to 
the rich man to be turned around or mixed up. 
“T am in anguish in this flame! How shall I 
have relief? It would, indeed, never do to ask 
Abraham to come with water for my parched 
tongue, but there is Lazarus! Send him! No 
matter what the pain to Lazarus, what is Laz- 
arus compared to my comfort?” 

This attitude toward Lazarus was the essen- 
tial sin of the rich man. The rich man was not 
necessarily a heretic concerning God, but he was 
a heretic toward Lazarus. In some ways it is 
worse to be a heretic toward Lazarus than a 
heretic toward God. For heresy toward God 
may be merely a failure to understand, whereas 
heresy toward Lazarus may be a failure of kind- 
liness and good will. 

The rich man desired that Lazarus be sent 
back to earth to warn his brethren. Probably 
he would have said that he should go back to the 
station of a beggar, but that would have made 
no difference. The divine reply was that the 
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five brethren had Moses and the prophets. Jesus 
shows here his marvelous power to sum up the 
teaching of the centuries of true Israelitish 
teaching. The sum and substance of the teach- 
ing of Moses and the prophets was not only its 
doctrine of God but its doctrine of man. Moses 
and the prophets taught not only the worth of 
God but the worth of Lazarus. The rich man 
was probably orthodox enough as to God but 
he was not orthodox as to Lazarus. 

If that plain teaching of Moses and the proph- 
ets is missed, according to Jesus, there can be 
no revelation even in a resurrection from the 
dead. For the problem is to get a right human 
attitude toward one’s fellow men, and that can- 
not be brought about by marvels. Whatever our 
theory about the miraculous in the teaching and 
practice of Jesus, this we must all admit, that 
Jesus did not find much place for miracles as 
producing correct moral attitudes. He used his 
own marvelous powers probably because he 
could not help doing so. The goodness in him 
spontaneously gushed forth in extraordinary 
expression. How would any miracle like a 
physical resurrection ‘have convinced the five 
brethren of the worth of Lazarus? All it would 
have achieved would have been to convince the 
five brethren that Lazarus had physical powers 
they had not suspected. Of course a resurrected 
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Lazarus might have told the brethren of the 
place of torment, and they might have believed 
the message. The only way they could have 
reached the other side of the gulf, however—the 
side where Abraham was—would have been by a 
change of moral attitude, a new appreciation of 
the worth of a human being, even of a human 
being like Lazarus, an appreciation like that 
which Abraham seemed to have. Without that 
appreciation even the more comfortable side of 
the gulf would have been a torment to the rich 
man. 


XXIT 


FEELING AS A TEST OF TRUTH 
Matt. 16. 17, 23 


In the seventeenth verse of this chapter of 
Matthew, Peter is called blessed because he has 
received a direct illumination from above. 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.’ In the 
twenty-third verse of the same chapter Peter is 
rebuked for savoring of Satan, of the things that 
be of men. Peter’s great discovery was that 
Jesus was the Christ of God. His great blunder 
was in protesting against the cross toward which 
that sonship was to lead the Master. 

A notable consideration about this double ex- 
perience is that Peter probably felt alike in both 
utterances. His feeling may have more def- 
initely certified to his being right in the second 
utterance than in the first. The idea of his Mas- 
ter’s suffering persecution and a cross was 
abhorrent to Peter. Instantaneously he revolted 
against it. What we in these rather pedantic 
days would call his “immediate reaction” was 
all against the thought of his Master’s being 
called on to pass through pain. It is hard to see 
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how the first statement of Peter, that in which 
he called Jesus the Christ, could have been at- 
tended with such emotional glow as the second. 
There may have been an accompaniment of ex- 
alted uplift, but the feeling could hardly have 
been aS warm and definite as when there arose 
the vision of persecution and a cross. We think 
of Peter as meaning by his confession all the 
accumulated wealth of significance which the 
churches have later put into it. There is no 
warrant for such supposition. Peter did not any 
more understand the full meaning of the Mes- 
siahship than he understood the cross. The cross 
appeared as an instrument of terrible suffering. 
The Sonship was a mighty fact, dawning on 
Peter’s consciousness; but if Peter had been © 
asked which utterance of his was attended by 
deepest feeling, he would probably have an- 
swered in favor of the second. 

There is no more thoroughly representative 
man in the Gospels than Peter. When he speaks 
we hear ourselves saying what we would have 
said if we would have dared. We share his feel- 
ings, with the difference that we do not so openly 
express ours. In this incident at Czxsarea 
Philippi we have an everlastingly valuable les- 
son on the care which we must all use when we 
are acting under strong feeling. Feeling is to be 
taken in itself as one of the good things of life; 
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in fact, it is hard to see how we could speak of 
life at all if there were no feeling. Happiness— 
blessedness, joy, love—the great words of our 
existence, would be without meaning in a feel- 
ingless world. Even the strictest rationalist, 
who disparages all forms of emotionalism, would 
not be willing to give up his intellectual delights, 
the delight, for example, of minimizing feeling, 
and yet even such satisfaction is a witness to 
the feeling of satisfaction. 

Feeling, then, is a part of us. Only we have 
to scrutinize feelings closely when they accom- 
pany ideas or convictions. Look for a moment 
at the case of Peter. His pronouncement that 
Jesus was the Christ of God was a long, long step 
ahead, but he could not help thinking of Mes- 
siahship in the terms in which he had been 
taught. We must not forget that it was not till 
after this word of Peter’s that Jesus began to 
speak emphatically of the need of going up to 
Jerusalem to suffer. The Messiah played a large 
part in the patriotic expectation of the Jew, and 
that patriotism had taken on a definite form of 
expectation. The teaching of Jesus was out of 
line with the received teaching. It is true that 
the true explanation of the Messiahship had not 
been drawn from the Scriptures. According to 
Jesus, the Scriptures taught the type of Messiah- 
ship which he himself preached, but the Jews 
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had not so understood the Scriptures. So there 
was in the feeling of Peter as he protested 
against the plan of Jesus an element of revul- 
Sion against the unaccustomed. ‘The protest 
came out of that conservatism which is a part, 
and necessarily a part, of all of us. The words 
of Jesus opened up a strange path. Peter was 
not ordinarily averse to strange paths, but this 
was too strange. If George Washington had told 
the assembled army at Cambridge in 1775 that 
it was necessary for him to die on the gallows 
before the American cause could be won, the 
astonishment would hardly have been greater 
than when Jesus said that he must be crucified. 
Of course I know that the situation of Washing- 
ton was not at all parallel to that of Jesus, but | 
I am speaking of ideals of leadership. The Jews 
thought of the Messiah as acting much like any 
national leader. It was strange, strange doc- 
trine to hear that the: Messiah must suffer, and 
the disciples were horrified by the Master’s word. 
We may learn then from this scene at Cesarea 
Philippi that the instinctive revulsion against 
the new and strange may be of that part of our 
nature which fears the truth. 

I have said that the expectation of the Messiah 
was part of the patriotism of the Jews. There 
was an element of patriotism in this revulsion 
of soul in Peter. How easy it is for us to think | 
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we are on the path to the Truth when our hearts 
are stirred by patriotic fervor! How hard it is 
for us to adjust ourselves to anything which 
seems against the program of our nation! It 
would, of course, have been impossible for any 
nation to establish a place for itself in the world 
if patriotic fervor had been lacking, but it is also 
true that patriotic fervor has been called forth 
in behalf of all the national sins ever committed. 

Once more, there was an element of selfishness 
in Peter’s protest. I do not for an instant mean 
that Peter was conscious of the selfishness. 
Probably he never felt more deeply and whole- 
heartedly devoted to his Master than when he 
cried out against his going to Jerusalem. Still, 
Peter shrank back from such a career, though, 
with all his mistakes, he walked nobly with his 
Master when he traveled to Jerusalem. It is 
more and more clear to us, as the world comes 
to increased knowledge of human nature, that, 
through the feelings which surge out against 
some causes, much of self-interest speaks even 
when it uses the language of unselfishness. 
There is not necessarily any trace of hypocrisy 
in this. Individuals and groups have instinctive 
discernments of the courses which will cause 
pain and loss to themselves, and these instincts 
do not always speak in their own name, but in 
the name of unselfish friendship. That is why, 
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to a student of human nature in the individual 
and in the group, the quick reaction in an atti- 
tude or gesture toward a proposed cause is often 
so significant. 

So much for feeling on the wrong side. Let 
us not lose sight of the other side—that out of 
loyal devotion to his Master, out of trusting him- 
self to a surpassing friendship, out of obedience 
to an affection constantly deepening, the mind 
of Peter was so enlightened that he caught the 
first clear gleam of that Light which makes 
Christianity what it is. If we are likely to con- 
demn feeling overmuch, let us not forget the part 
of feeling in leading Peter to see Jesus as Christ. 


XXIII 


ON BEING PERFECT 


“Ye therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.”—Matt. 5. 48. 


THERE is on the face of it no more daring chal- 
lenge ever given to men than this word of Jesus 
to be perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect. 
Of course we all know that men tend to become 
like the gods they worship, but we do not often 
think of men as trying to be like a morally per- 
fect God. The Lord of the Hebrews was so sa- 
cred to the chosen people that it was almost blas- 
phemy even to pronounce his name. Jesus 
brought God near not only in the sense of mak- 
ing him more intelligible but in the sense of mak- 
ing him imitable. It was a feat of spiritual dar- 
ing to teach that God could be imitated in his 
moral perfections. 

It was a daring belief also to hold that men 
could imitate God. The boldness of the utter- 
ance that men could imitate God implies a con- 
fidence in men which is beyond all estimation. 
As a matter of fact, the commentators have been 
busy explaining this passage—or explaining it 
away—ever since it was given to the church. 
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The commoner statement is that it is the phras- 
ing of the surpassing ideal of Christianity. It 
implies a redeemed society and conditions alto- 
gether different from those of earth for its ful- 
fillment. As a result some students make the 
passage practically mean nothing at all for life 
as we know it. It belongs to the ideal side of 
the gospel revelation. 

The command to imitate the perfection of God 
has at least to its credit that it has helped carry 
Christianity down through the ages. For more 
than nineteen centuries the world has been held 
by the sheer magnificence of the challenge. If 
Jesus had told men to do as well as they could 
under any particular circumstances, he would, 
of course, have expressed a sound moral feeling, 
for we certainly cannot be held responsible for 
not doing better than we can. Still, there is no 
power in such a word. If Jesus made it clear— 
and he did—that men are to do all in their power 
here and now to live like the perfect God he gave 
a challenge which itself calls forth power. 

It is of interest to Methodists to reflect that 
this command to be perfect has been one of the 
features of the gospel on which Methodism from 
the beginning has laid emphasis. Every reli- 
gious denomination, however, runs fairly true 
to its own form, and Methodism with its roots 
in inner experience has conceived of being per- 
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fect aS experiencing a cleansing work of grace 
in a supreme moment of transcendent feeling 
which at once removes all tendency to evil. No 
one can doubt the reality of higher inner experi- 
ences, but those who have passed through such 
crises are not always themselves the best inter- 
preters of the experiences. When questioned as 
to what the perfection attained in such crises 
means they are likely to say that the grace does 
not at all insure perfection of judgment but only 
of intention; and the most careful of those who 
profess such experiences say, with a notable ex- 
ponent of such perfection, that they are “made 
perfect up to the measure of their self-knowl- 
edge,” which means, on further explanation, that 
their intentions are perfect as far as they know, 
and that as far as they know their tendencies 
are free from evil. 

I am not just now concerned with the sub- 
jective tests of perfection, but with the outer 
results of a desire to be perfect. Jesus would 
indeed have spoken strangely if he had said that 
we are to be perfect as the Father in heaven and 
then had told of inner states of feeling which 
mark God’s life. No doubt we have to think of 
God’s life as of ineffable bliss, but Jesus does 
not speak of such matters. Being perfect as the 
Father in heaven is perfect means acting like 
the Father in heaven. He maketh his sun to rise 
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on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust. Perfection for us shows 
itself in a mind attitude, an attitude of even im- 
partiality to men regardless of how they act 
toward us. If we could reach a state of grace in 
which those who have daily to deal with us 
would—if such a thing were conceivable—vote 
the control of sunshine and rainfall into our 
hands with every confidence that such a trustee- 
ship would not be abused, we would have at- 
tained closely to the perfection set before us in 
the Sermon on the Mount. The teaching of 
Jesus here is of a God who does not rule out of 
favoritism, who does not distribute special privi- 
leges, who has none of the attributes of a place- 
holder. 

How fair, however, is such a God after all? 
Is it fair to send sunshine and rain alike upon 
the evil and the good? Is it not one of our com- 
plaints against the world in which we live that 
both in nature and in human society good and 
evil are treated so much alike? How can we 
speak of a judgment as perfect that does not 
seem to try to be discriminating at all? 

It is well here to remember that Jesus was not 
trying to make a complete justification of the 
character of God, but to set forth a human duty. 
Still, his language itself is so suggestive that we 
may legitimately carry that suggestiveness out a 
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little further than the direct statement of the 
text. What do sunshine and rainfall do? What 
but give the various fields their chance? The 
harvest time is in a sense a Judgment Day, but 
up to the final moment of fixity of character the 
field of the human heart gets its chance. The 
sun shines and the rain falls on evil and good 
alike. Each gets its chance. I do not think for 
a moment that the word of Jesus means that evil 
and good are always to be treated as if they were 
alike. The teaching of Jesus himself is directly 
against any such notion. Sending sunshine and 
rainfall upon evil and good alike, however, 
brings out the good in the good and the evil in 
the evil. Each gets its chance. If we care to 
Say so, sunshine and rainfall hasten the Judg- 
ment Day. 

The main duty for us, however, is to get the 
spirit of willingness to give men their chance. 
No matter how high or intense our inner experi- 
ences, if they do not issue in a willingness to give 
even our enemies their chance, they can hardly 
be called witnesses to perfection. Let us note 
too that Jesus is here speaking of our enemies. 
Not all our enemies may necessarily 'be evil. The 
enmity may have arisen out of misunderstand- 
ing, or may have been prompted by some 
thoughtlessness on our own part. Give the 
enemy a chance! Let the sun shine and the rain 
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fall on him! Even if there be evil in his heart, 
perhaps the sunshine and the rainfall will bring 
that evil out to the stage where the enemy him- 
self can see it for what it is. 

This doctrine of Christian perfection has been 
looked upon as the preeminently individual and 
personal doctrine of the Gospels. It is indeed 
personal but it is also the preeminently social 
phase of Christ’s teaching. Perfection is not a 
personal, spiritual luxury to bring one into com- 
munion with God alone. It is also a social grace 
to bring one into communion of good will with 
one’s fellow men. 


XXIV 
ZEBEDEE 


“And they left their father Zebedee in the boat with the 
hired servants.’—Mark 1. 20. 


THE passage tells us that at the call of Jesus 
James and John left their father Zebedee, a 
fisherman, with his hired servants and followed 
the new Master. Because Zebedee remained in 
his boat he has suffered some rather severe treat- 
ment from homiletic interpretation. He has been 
painted as the stay-at-home who did not heed the 
call of Jesus. A brilliant preacher of the last 
generation had a notable sermon from the text 
which tells us that the mother of Zebedee’s sons 
came with her sons upon one occasion to honor 
Jesus. The preacher entitled his sermon “Where 
was Zebedee?” and Zebedee was duly cudgeled 
for his lack of interest in religion. 

On the occasion to which the brilliant pul- 
piteer referred it seems to me rather to the credit 
of Zebedee that he was not present. ‘The motive 
that brought the mother of Zebedee’s sons, with 
her sons, to Jesus was not wholly to honor Jesus 
but to seek the chief places in the Kingdom for 
James and John. It will be recalled that Jesus 
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had to use some harsh words on that occasion. 
Probably the mother and the sons were in the. 
after-years heartily ashamed of their request. 

Another famous preacher has made it appear 
that this call to the men in the boat was a call 
to repentance and salvation and that Zebedee 
missed his chance. This explanation is hardly 
convincing. Jesus was not just then on an evan- 
gelistic tour. He was seeking men for member- 
ship in that group of disciples which was to be 
with him and learn of his teaching and his ways. 
It does not seem from the narrative that Jesus 
called Zebedee to discipleship. 

These preachers just mentioned are typical of 
the point of view from which many have ap- 
proached Zebedee. I have known of revival ap- 
peals in which the deadness of Zebedee’s heart 
has been dwelt upon with various expositions as 
to what had hardened his heart. He was too old, 
and had let too many. appeals pass ever to be 
stirred again, an explanation which is, of course, 
sheer imagination. Or he was too much inter- 
ested in fish. I once heard a young preacher 
shrewdly suspect that Zebedee was a capitalist, 
and had the capitalistic lack of interest in spirit- 
ual adventure. 

Why not take the narrative just as it stands? 
Jesus called James and John, and they left Zebe- 
dee and followed Jesus. There is no hint that 
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Zebedee was not a well-meaning man of good 
will, a hard-working fisherman, attending to his 
own business and taking things almost as they 
came, after the manner of fishermen. It was 
rather remarkable that he did not utter any 
word of remonstrance when his sons so sum- 
marily left him. There is this much of point in 
the hint that he was a capitalist—he had a boat 
and some nets. Those were tools. He hired and 
fired servants. That made him an employer of 
labor. All of which gives us a clue to his indus- 
try and sensible management, but none of which 
conveys a hint of any sort of dishonesty and 
exploitation. 

Zebedee seems to me to stand out as the type 
of man who is an honorable stay-at-home, the 
man who keeps the ordinary work of the world 
going while the selected and called younger men 
fit themselves for special forms of service to God 
and man and move forth to make the world bet- 
ter. There is not much place for Zebedee per- 
sonally in the field of such service itself. He is 
a little too old. It is no reflection on him that 
he does not at first glance recognize the Christ 
in this or that new movement. ‘The trained 
disciples in the day of Jesus were themselves 
slow in recognizing the Christ in Jesus, or at 
least in recognizing the implications of Messiah- 
ship. Zebedee’s age, however, prevents his mak- 
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ing the readjustments necessary for active carry- 
ing out into apostleship the truth which he 
recognizes. It is best for him to stay where 
he is. 

I think of Zebedee as looking a little wistfully 
after James and John as they move up the beach 
after Jesus. He too is impressed by Jesus, but 
the call is not for him. He wonders somewhat 
as to whether the sons are wise; wonders some- 
what too if they will not be back after a while, 
but does not interpose objection, and he wishes 
the sons and the new Leader well. 

We do wisely to think of Zebedee’s services. 
He is the man who keeps the world going as it 
is while the younger men try to make it better. 
I do not mean by this that he is a “reactionary” 
or a “standpatter,” but that he is the man who 
finds the world as it is pushing in upon him with 
its insistent and clamorous demands. The world 
has to have food. Hunger does not cease while 
we argue. On the one side of Zebedee is the 
pressure of the hunger of the cities to which he 
carries his fish; on the other side is the lake it- 
self, whose moods he has to study, and the habits 
of whose fish he has to know. No matter how 
divine the kingdom of to-morrow, hunger of to- 
day can be met only by food to-day, and the fish 
to meet that hunger can be caught only by nets 
which must be kept in repair. New kingdoms 
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are built on conditions as they are. The world 
does not stop work while the new order is instan- 
taneously put into position. The changes have 
to be made as the world moves along. 

An interesting and fruitful question concern- 
ing any forward social movement is, “Who 
pays?” War has had to meet the question, ‘*Who 
pays?” and the question is deadly for the mili- 
tarist. So with the constructive movements. 
All of these cost something, and somebody has to 
pay. Now, it may seem farfetched to ask of the 
school of the disciples, “Who paid?” but the 
question is pertinent. Zebedee paid. He paid in 
the fact that his sons left him and he allowed 
them to go, apparently without demur. He had 
to work harder because James and John were 
away with Jesus, or he had to hire more servants. 
The cost fell on Zebedee. He was not likely to 
be called on to suffer martyrdom, but he had to 
pay nevertheless. That he pays ungrudgingly 
is a mighty item to be put down to his credit. 
We see and hear James and John. We are 
charmed by their eloquence and zeal. Let us 
not forget Zebedee, who gave them their chance. 
He never writes any Gospels or Epistles but his 
signature is eloquent at the bottom of a check. 
The bright, ardent, young apostle starts out from 
the college amid the plaudits of those who expect 
him to turn the world upside down. If he ever 
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does thus revolutionize the world, it will be 
because Zebedee, back among the boats and the 
nets and the fish, supplied him the leverage. 

Does this seem fanciful? James and John, it 
appears, had some of this world’s goods. They 
were not directly earning anything. Where did 
the contribution they made toward the upkeep 
of the little group come from? Where, but from 
Zebedee’s nets? Zebedee knew that James and 
John were with Jesus. He did not understand 
what Jesus was trying to do. All he knew was 
that his sons believed in Jesus, that Jesus seemed 
to him to be in the right path, and that good for 
Israel might come out of it all. So he kept at 
his nets and helped feed the villages while the 
Master got his chance, occasionally sending fish 
and money to James and John. Let us not for- 
get Zebedee who helped pay to teach the 
disciples. 


XX V. 


PLACE UTILITY 


“Neither do men light a lamp and put it under the 
bushel but on the stand.’—Matt. 5. 15. 


JESUS said that after men have lighted a 
candle they place it on a stand, so that it may 
give light to all that are in the house. Light is 
not just light in itself without regard to where 
it may be. Much depends on whether it is so 
placed as to give forth its light to the best ad- 
vantage. The political economists tell us that 
some of the most valuable work rendered modern 
society is that of producing place utilities. The 
man who sees that an article gets from a place 
where it has no utility to the place where it 
does have utility is just as truly a producer as 
is the man who manufactures the article. The 
man who gets things away from the place where 
there are too many to the place where there are 
too few serves by creating place utilities. 

Light is light, of course, but much depends 
on where it shines: One great argument for 
missionary effort is that the place utility of the 
gospel light should be increased. We need all 
the gospel light here in America that we can 
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have, indeed, but the transference of one candle 
of gospel light from America might not be 
missed, whereas the candle shining in a non- 
Christian land might start a spiritual revolution. 

What Jesus had in mind, however, does not 
seem to have been the strategic placing of work- 
ers in missionary tasks but the daily shining of 
the light of Christian good deeds. Jesus, of 
course, could not have meant that his followers 
were to make a parade of their goodness. He 
condemned the Pharisees for saying prayers and 
giving alms on tthe corners of the streets. It is 
doubtful, however, if when he told his disciples 
to let their light shine so that men might see 
their good works, he had prayers and alms in 
mind. He was thinking of the good works of 
the kind he had set forth in the Beatitudes— 
showing mercy, seeking peace, hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness and purity of life. 
There is to be a frank openness about all these 
things. The light is to shine out publicly. We 
always feel that something is wrong when a man 
is too public about his works of devotion, or 
when he is too open about his own inner feelings, 
but we cannot have too much openness when 
the search for peace and righteousness is in- 
volved. A man may well be modest when he is 
making statements concerning his own religious 
attainments, but he cannot be especially retir- 
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ing when he is striving after peace and righteous- 
ness. To be a peacemaker in secret is hardly 
possible. Hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness and an unresting quest for purity are 
likely to be found out. These virtues are all 
social virtues and cannot be kept in a corner. 
All the Christian graces sooner or later involve 
more than a single individual. There is no way 
of loving the neighbor as oneself without the 
neighbor’s finding it out. Jesus called on his 
followers to be witnesses for himself. Witness- 
ing of the most genuine sort is, of course, the 
witness of the life itself, but the witness must 
be a witness to someone. 

All this becomes especially pertinent when we 
think of ‘the Christian’s taking a stand on behalf 
of some Christian principle, a stand of the bold- 
ness which will cause men to persecute the Chris- 
tian and to say all manner of evil against 
him falsely. ‘There is one passage of Scrip- 
ture which is badly overworked—the passage 
in the Old Testament Scripture in which the 
Lord tells Elijah, who thought he was fight- 
ing alone, that there were seven thousand who 
had not bowed down the knee to Baal. This 
is often taken as a justification for not bowing 
down the knee to Baal and then keeping still 
about it. The seven thousand, however, were 
not prophets. They were good, honest people, 
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farmers and tradesmen doing their daily work 
without feeling any specific call actually to fight 
the Baals till a crisis might arise under proper 
leadership. ‘The prophet himself, however, is 
not supposed to be among the seven thousand. 
It is his business to speak up. 

I once knew a young preacher of legitimately 
progressive type of mind who was sent to a most 
illegitimately conservative church, sent there to 
lead the people out of their blindness. At the 
end of two or three years the preacher had all 
these people thinking he believed just as they | 
did. He thought he was leading them along and 
he was, but in the wrong direction. He prided 
himself on his tact, but it was hardly tact. The 
tact was of the sort that Elijah might have 
thought of himself as showing if he had said 
Baal with the inner reservation that he meant 
Jehovah. 

There are in all the churches to-day laymen 
who have been misled—who have not been hon- 
estly dealt with. Preachers trained to see the 
Significance of newer ways of looking at the 
Bible, and at religious experience, have indeed 
given their hearers the substance of the better 
puttings of the truth, but they have too often 
done this while disguising the nature of what 
they were saying. It often ends in the layman’s 
thinking the newer putting is the old putting 
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after all. The light is not on a stand, not out 
in the open, and often the light turns to dark- 
ness. If you have the light of a helpfully new 
view of anything to do with religion, put the 
light on the stand, brother! 

The vital question before Christianity to-day 
is the application of Christian principles to all 
phases of life. Now, nobody expects a preacher 
to have a detailed program of industrial, or 
social or international reform which he is to 
carry into the pulpit Sunday after Sunday. It 
is only fair, however, that the public know in a 
general way what side he is on when the great 
human issues are up for consideration, know 
too without all the qualifications which take the 
teeth out of so much utterance that would other- 
wise be prophetic. ‘There is nothing more exas- 
perating to a fairly straightforward mind than 
to be told: “You are a child of light, but go 
slow! Don’t arouse too many antagonisms! It 
isn’t necessary to tell everybody just where you 
stand. Look at me! I believe just as you do, 
but I have so stated the truth as not to give 
offense.” Go slow! It is in the nature of light 
to travel about one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second, if it gets to going at 
all. As for stating the truth so as not to give 
offense, that ordinarily means letting the man 
whose views you do not hold think you mean the 
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same thing he does. Put the light on the stand, 
brother! Above all things don’t put it under a 
bushel, especially if the bushel belongs to some 
rich parishioner. Your light and his bushel 
make a bad combination. 

The world is almost lost in darkness! What 
sort of conscience must he have who smiles com- 
placently at the knowledge that his own light is 
burning merrily under the bushel. Some day he 
may take the bushel off and find that this light 
has gone out. 


XXVI 


ZACCHAUS THE ANTICIPATOR 
“And he ran on before.’—Luke 19. 4. 


ZACCHAUS ran before, we are told. Some- 
times a man reveals the secret of his strength in 
some apparently insignificant deed. The force- 
fulness of the will of Zachzus lies not especially 
in the fact that he climbed the tree, but in the 
fact that he ran before. He anticipated Jesus. 
He saw which way Jesus was to pass, and made 
preparation for the best view. Shrewd business 
man that he was, he had been accustomed to run 
before men, thinking ahead of them, getting 
ready for them as they came down his road. He 
had the gift of prevision, and with this pre- 
vision supplemented his shortcomings. Little 
of stature, he added a number of cubits to his 
height by climbing a tree. Detested by his 
neighbors, he got their money away from them 
by thinking on ahead of them. Zaccheus was a 
rare man—a man likely to succeed either at 
good or at bad, according as he turned to one or 
to the other. This, then, is our text in looking 
at Zaccheus—he ran before. 

Jesus looked up into the branches of the tree 
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and swept into his understanding the situation 
at a glance. He had met one unusual man just 
a few minutes before—the insistent Bartimeus, 
the blind man who saw. Here was another un- 
usual man, the little Zaccheeus, the tallest man 
in Jericho. Jesus appreciated the quickness of 
the mind of Zacchzeus and saw at once the desire 
which sent him on ahead of the procession. He 
called for Zacchzeus to come down, and Zaccheeus 
dropped from the branches in great joy. He 
saw what it meant—that Jesus wanted him, 
wanted him to turn from wickedness to the serv- 
ice of righteousness. He did not have to be 
told. He ran on ahead again, and set things 
right without waiting to be told that they were 
wrong. Zacchzus instantaneously saw why 
Christ wanted to go to dinner with him. He ran 
on to the conclusion that Christ was seeking to 
save him, and he helped on the work. He spared 
Jesus the humiliation of having to say point- 
blank: ‘‘Zaccheeus, you are a sinner. I desire to 
have you turn from sin and follow me.” No— 
Zaccheus saw the point, took the hint, and came 
into the kingdom of God as easily as he slid 
down the tree-trunk. Jesus had said that it 
was harder for a rich man to get into the king- 
dom of God than for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, but here was a rich man who 
came into the kingdom of God as easily as if 
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the gates were a mile wide. Many of us, rich 
and poor, would come in with like ease if we had 
something of the power of Zacchzeus to run 
ahead of the Master, and see the point without 
having it spoken of. We say sometimes that we 
have never had any distinct call into the King- 
dom. What distinct call did Zacchzeus have? 
Just this, that Christ said he would dine with 
him. We have all had as distinct calls. God 
has been heaping good things upon us from the 
beginnings of our lives, but our minds have been 
too slow to run ahead and find out the purpose. 
We are waiting to be told. The very fact that 
God has called me into existence is call enough. 
Why has he put men here, if not to bring them 
into the kingdom of God? If I am alive at all, 
what further hint do I need that he desires me 
as his follower? Many times ‘he has come to my 
house as guest and protector and friend. Why 
should I wait to be called? There are two kinds 
of waiting upon God—the kind which sits slug- 
gish and helpless until he calls with a definite- 
ness too unmistakable to be misunderstood, and 
the kind which waits, as an attendant serves, by 
running on ahead to anticipate the desires of 
God. Zaccheus waited upon Christ in this 
latter sense. 

Zaccheus saw very quickly too what he would 
have to do to be a follower of Christ. He did 
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not wait for Christ to tell him of restoration or 
of almsgiving. He ran ahead and saw what it 
was necessary to do. ‘There was tainted money 
in his possession—money with a real taint—and 
this was to be restored to the people from whom 
it came. This was only common honesty, and 
Zaccheus saw this point with amazing direct- 
ness. Then the other point as to the need of 
giving to the poor—how quickly Zacchzus saw 
that! ‘The discipleship of Zaccheus meant vital 
change of life from the very outset. It went 
straight to ethical living and wrought a trans- 
formation. How long it takes the followers of 
Jesus sometimes to grasp the lesson, which Zac- 
cheeus saw at the beginning, that the discipleship 
which is to count must work its way into the life 
of moral doing, that money is to be earned hon- 
estly and disposed of as a trust given by God! 
The world has been long years in overtaking 
this publican from Jericho. We have given cen- 
turies to battles over creeds, we have elaborated 
fine systems of church government, we have per- 
fected ritualistic instrumentalities, but we have 
to learn and relearn—oh, so slowly !—this first 
of all lessons that discipleship means fair play 
in getting money and generosity in disposing 
of it. 

“This day is salvation come to this house,” 
said Jesus, and then went on to call Zacchexus a 
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son of Abraham. He must have referred to 
spiritual sonship, for on that day Zaccheus en- 
tered into the circle of the high-minded and 
noble at whose center the great Abraham stands. 
Being a son of Abraham, according to Jesus, 
consists in doing the works of Abraham. The 
great word of Zaccheus about restoration and 
almsgiving comes like a glorious echo from the 
spiritually high-toned words of the patriarch. 
It matters not whether Zacchzeus was or was 
not a Jew. He chose Abraham for his father, 
and the fathers we choose are of much more con- 
sequence than the ones from whom we trace our 
physical descent. Every man at last shall be 
gathered to the fathers whom he has chosen for 
himself. Salvation for Zaccheus meant being 
“found.” He had been lost in the sense that all 
his wonderful power was going to wrong use. 
The lifeless souls who know little stirrings of 
any kind are not in so great peril as the quick, 
living spirits who, like Zaccheus, have force 
enough to do great evil. The strongest sheep can 
be the “lostest’”? because of its power to go 
farthest into the wilderness. 

Zaccheus remained at Jericho, probably a 
publican. He could be left behind. He knew 
what Christ would expect without being told. 
He could be trusted to come to right under- 
standing of Christ without formal instruction. 
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His theology may not have been especially full 
at the start, but it would expand as he thought 
of Christ and lived under the spell of spiritual 
sympathy with him. Moreover, Zacchzeus could 
be an apostle of Jesus in Jericho as effectively 
as if he assumed definite relations to the band 
of twelve. Zaccheus the honest publican! This 
title would have been as effective for apostle- 
ship in Jericho as the formal teaching of a 
prophet. So Zaccheus who ran before was left 
behind in Jericho, because his mind had the 
power to keep in touch with Jesus across any 
stretch of time or space. 


XXVIT 
CAIAPHAS 


“Now COaiaphas was he that gave counse to the Jews 
that it was expedient that one man should die for the 
people.’—John 18. 14. 


IT is not especially difficult to get the measure 
of Caiaphas. He is a perennial character. We 
hear him speak almost every day of our lives. He 
is the man who never thinks of inner conse- 
quences. He has not so much as heard that there 
are inner consequences. With him and with all 
others like him the question presented by Christ 
in his coming to men is just here—will Christ 
hinder our selfish prospects? With Caiaphas it 
was the simplest question in arithmetic, arith- 
metic being merely quantitative measure. If 
Christ continues to preach, the Romans will 
come and take away our nation—one would be 
spared but the thousands of Jews will blaze with 
patriotic rage. If Christ is put out of the way, 
the nation can go on in peace with no danger to 
the system of which the high priest is a part. It 
is a case of thousands against one. The question 
as to whether Christ is speaking the truth or 
not is utterly irrelevant. If any justification is 
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necessary at all, we have only to fall back on 
the greatest good to the greatest number to make 
the Caiaphas argument complete. Inner moral 
havoc following the doing of a deed inherently 
unjust, such as putting an innocent man to death 
as a criminal, what does this mean to Caiaphas? 
He is known among his admirers as a safe and 
sane man. He is complimented repeatedly for 
his soundness of judgment. It is wonderfully 
significant that before the questionings of such 
aman Jesus was silent, except when directly 
asked as to his claim ito be the Son of God. 
Asked that direct question, Jesus must needs 
have spoken, but for the most part he was as 
silent before Caiaphas as if Caiaphas had been 
an idiot incapable of understanding speech. 
That is what Caiaphas was, a sort of moral 
idiot, devoid of any inner sense of justice. The 
mental idiots we put in asylums but moral idiots 
still run about. They seem at times the very 
incarnation of sensibleness. Their speech is 
sun-clear in its intelligibility. It is the old, old 
appeal to arithmetic. One moral, spiritual con- 
sideration stands no chance against the thou- 
sand material facts. Quantity, not quality, 
counts. Go to the Caiaphas in business and tell 
him that the mill which he is running is to be 
judged not merely by the kind of boot or plow 
that it is turning out but by the kind of man - 
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it is making of the laborer, and show him that 
the situation could be changed so that the worker 
would be benefited. He does not know what you 
are talking about. The idea of a mill-owner’s 
being responsible for the manhood output of his 
concern seems absurd, not to say amusing. He 
can meet it with figures. The statistics are on 
the side of Caiaphas. With the Caiaphas in pol- 
itics the statistics have to do with votes. The 
rightness or wrongness of a policy is not the 
essential, but rather the votes. The only aspect 
in which justice and righteousness and truth 
ever come before his gaze is the aspect of vote- 
getting. ‘The need of great reforms to-day is 
apparent to any eye which can see the real 
primacy of moral issues. Christ is standing be- 
fore Caiaphas repeatedly in moral crises, but, 
unfortunately for the Christian cause, Caiaphas 
has the statistics. He is a great man with fig- 
ures, is Caiaphas. He sometimes gets a hearing 
even in the Church of God. In a heresy trial 
some years ago the argument advanced by one 
speaker against the accused was that the truth 
or falsity of the questioned views did not enter 
into the question. The question was as to the 
church’s possible loss of the believers in a strictly 
literal interpretation of the creed if the newer 
views were allowed to pass uncondemned. The 
accused may or may not have been standing for 
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the truth, but we can be perfectly certain that at 
least one of his opponents was a Caiaphas. 
Suppose Caiaphas to have. been right so far as 
the figures went. Suppose the continued preach- 
ing of Christ had caused the thousands of the 
nation some loss through giving the Romans an 
opportunity to step in and make a forcible peace 
between contending factions. Would that spec- 
tacle have been as bad as the one upon which the 
world must forever gaze—the spectacle of the 
high priest aiding and abetting false witnesses, 
the spectacle of a bench of judges losing all sense 
of truth and justice? Whatever else we may 
think of the cross, however we may rejoice in the 
glory with which it is crowned when we see in 
it the goodness of a loving God, we draw back 
from it as humanity’s supreme disgrace when 
we think that men nailed Christ to the cross. 
The cross of Christ certainly redeems us, but 
who can redeem the ‘cross from its wickedness 
and disgrace when we stop to think of man’s part 
in it? Caiaphas and his followers were respon- 
sible for the cross. His massive arithmetic car-— 
ried his point but gave us the crucifixion. How 
much would the world not give to-day to purge 
out of our human consciousness the thought that 
Christ was crucified by sinners? How many 
men would gladly go to death if the wrong done 
Christ could be undone? Of what consequence 
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is it to-day that the Romans did or did not make 
a change in their administration of Judza as 
compared with the fact that the advice of Caia- 
phas brought Christ to death? 

Caiaphas thought that he was putting Christ 
on high in a place of shame where all the world 
might see the fate ready for those who meditate 
attacks upon the existing order. What Caiaphas 
really did was to put himself on high before the 
gaze of men.” We see him standing in the pres- 
ence of Christ and we forget that it is Christ 
who is technically the condemned. Caiaphas’ 
fate is that he is given a final opportunity to 
show himself just as he is. By doing just what 
he might have been expected to do he passes 
sentence upon himself. His fate is that he is 
one of the eternally typical spectacles. Here 
he stands facing Christ. In response to a direct 
question Christ declares himself as he has seldom 
done. To Caiaphas was given first of all the 
opportunity of seeing Christ in all the kingli- 
ness of his quiet and dignified bearing at the 
trial. This made no impression. Then there 
comes the declaration of Jesus about himself— 
point-blank, straight at the heart and conscience 
of Caiaphas. Caiaphas would have been struck 
if there had been any vital moral spot to strike. 
So we have the spectacle for men and angels—a 
judge unable to see truth personified when truth 
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stands before his very eyes, an arbiter of justice 
blind to justice in the plainest manifestation of 
justice which men ever have known. To be Caia- 
phas and to reveal himself as Caiaphas, to be 
forced to lay bare his inner emptiness without 
knowing what was going on—this was the fate 
of Caiaphas. Caiaphas was indeed promised 
that he should see Christ one day exalted, rid- 
ing the clouds of the air, but the majesty and 
poetry of such a scene would be lost upon him. 
He would simply blink at the blinding light 
and pass on. 


XXVIII 
THE YOUTH OF JESUS 


“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and men.”—Luke 2. 52. 


THE one word which best describes the life 
of the youthful Jesus as that life is set before us 
in the gospel is naturalness. The early believ- 
ers who thought to supply the gaps in the Gos- 
pels with imaginary narratives of a boy who 
could touch clay pigeons into life, or bring out 
of a vat filled with blue coloring mixture red 
and yellow cloths, entirely missed the point. 
They did not see the life of Jesus in its natural- 
ness. If they had understood the real humanity 
of the growing Christ, they would have seen that 
there is no real gap in the narrative. There is 
silence, to be sure, but just such silence as is 
natural to any career in its stages of preparation. 
It would certainly have been unnatural for 
Christ to have broken the silence of a normal 
boyhood with such astoundingly grotesque feats 

of magic as the writers of the apocryphal Gospels 
_ attribute to him. 

The boy Jesus goes up to the city with his 
parents. He has the same natural curiosity 
175 , 
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which marks every boy, except that where the 
merely human boy gazes with absorbed attention 
upon camels and soldiers and fig sellers the 
divine Boy feels a passionate craving for the 
Temple. The fires of sacrifice, the solemn chants, 
the ceremonies of the priests claim his attention 
till he loses all thought of himself and of the par- 
ents who have brought him to Jerusalem. With 
the same avidity with which the merely human 
boy would ask questions about camel-driving 
and weapon-wielding Jesus plies the priests. 
The same intuitive quickness which other boys 
show in grasping the secrets of the street scenes 
which arouse boy wonder, Jesus shows in light- 
ing upon the meaning of the problems which 
the ecclesiastical doctors are discussing. In 
hearing the teachers and in asking them ques- 
tions, in gazing into the faces of the worshipers, 
in sympathizing with the men who have evidently 
come to the Temple 'seeking help for troubled 
hearts, Jesus finds a profound satisfaction which 
makes him feel more completely at home than in 
Joseph’s house at Nazareth. It is this feeling 
of being at home which gives us the clue to the 
meaning of the much-misunderstood word to his 
mother. We are not to put a touch of unfilial 
independence into the question of Jesus to Mary. 
“How is it that ye sought me?” he asks. “Where 
could I have been but in my Father’s house?” ~ 
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It is as if an ordinary boy should have asked 
why his mother sought him anywhere else than 
where the camels were coming in off the deserts 
or the Roman soldiers drilling. Jesus had 
forgotten himself in the absorption with the 
Temple just as the ordinary boy might forget 
himself in rapt contemplation of an Oriental 
street scene. Naturally, his heart found satis- 
faction in whatever pointed toward God. The 
Temple scene shows this spontaneous and nat- 
ural longing of Jesus for the Divine. It is a 
great tribute to the old-time Temple to think 
how it helped Jesus to find himself. 

The inborn divinity of Jesus showed itself 
just as naturally in the presence of the glories of 
the temple life as inborn artistic taste would 
show itself in a genius brought at the age of 
twelve into a splendid art gallery. There was 
immediate spontaneous response to the divine 
suggestiveness of rite and symbol and priestly 
word. The narrative reveals to us clearly, how- 
ever, that the natural divinity of the boy Jesus 
was also naturally and spontaneously human. 
Just the slightest touch of imagination will en- 
able us to see in the one or two verses which 
summarize for us the life of Jesus at Nazareth 
a wonderfully full picture of a lovable and spon- 
taneous youthfulness. 

First of all we are told that the child grew. 
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We are to take these words for just what they 
say and what they obviously mean. The life of 
the boy Jesus was like the life of the ordinary 
Nazareth boy. The parable which afterward 
told of children playing at wedding and funeral 
in the market place was probably a reminiscence 
of the streets of Nazareth. In any case it reveals 
a sympathy with childhood which must have 
come from the Master’s having been a real boy. 

We are told of the Master’s wisdom. Wisdom 
consists more in knowing how than in knowing 
what. It means that from the early years Jesus 
began to show a tactful skill in dealing with men 
and things which marked him out as wise. The 
practical heresy that there must be a departure 
into sin for the sake of knowledge gets its final 
blow here. The youth sometimes feels that the 
sinners are the wise men—that the scoffers know 
more about life’s real philosophy and the world- 
lings more about practical success than do those 
whose feet have never left the correct path. 
Jesus knew what was in man and what was in 
the world without sowing wild oats. 


We are next told that Jesus grew in favor with 


man. We get here a glimpse of his early popu- 
larity. He had the favor of the community in 
which he lived. This is one of those sidelights 
which uncover vast stretches at a single flash. 
‘We have only to look at the kind of youth uni- 
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versally unpopular to know some characteristics 


which Jesus had not. Men do not like a pre- 
cocious youth; Jesus was not precocious, in spite 
of his thirst for knowledge. Men do not like the 
conceited youth; Jesus was not conceited. Men 
do not like aloofness or superciliousness; Jesus 
had neither of these. Men do not like a cen- 
sorious spirit; Jesus was without censoriousness. 
In short, every characteristic which can be 
looked upon as universally making for unpopu- 
larity was lacking in Jesus. The people of Naz- 
areth thought well of the youthful Jesus. Of 
course Jesus became unpopular in after years, 
but this was because of the heroic adoption of a 
course against public opinion rather than be 
cause of personal peculiarities. 

- The word in our text which is translated “in- 
creased” in one version and “advanced” in the 
other means ‘‘to lengthen by hammering,” as an 
ironworker lengthens a bit of iron by pounding 
it upon an anvil. We have no desire to push ety- 
mological suggestions beyond reasonable limits, 
but the primary significance of this word makes 


it permissible for us to hint that the naturalness 


of the divinity of Jesus did not relieve him of the 
necessity of learning in that severe school of 
experience where the lessons seem actually 
beaten into our characters. The world is largely 
hammer and anvil for most of us. We are struck 
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into shape with painful blows. If the tradition 
is correct that Joseph died shortly after this trip 
to Jerusalem, we can readily see that one ham- 
mer upon the character of Jesus was the strug- 
gle for daily bread. Quite likely too there were 
lessons which his intelligence had to master, not 
by the swift intuition which showed itself in the 
Temple, but by the more laborious process of 
intellectual hammer-swinging. And if Christ 
had temptations after the scene in the desert, 
he may certainly have had them before. In 
severe inward struggle he may have taken some 
steps toward moral maturity. 


XXIX 


DECENTLY AND IN ORDER 


“Let all things be done decently and in order.’—1 Cor. 
14, 40. 


PAUL’S first epistle to the Corinthians is a mis- 
Sionary document—or a letter of instructions to 
converts lately won from heathenism. The epis- 
tle is very practical. ‘The section from which 
the text, “Let all things be done decently and in 
order,” is taken is concerned with such simple 
elementary matters as rules for speaking in what 
we would call a testimony service or a prayer 
meeting. Those who take part are to avoid 
speaking with tongues, unless someone is at hand 
to interpret. They are to speak one at a time, 
so that the hearers can make the most of what 
each speaker says. 

When we think of tolerance in speech to-day 
we, of course, have in mind tolerance of the 
speech of one who differs from ourselves. The 
test of my devotion to free speech is to be found 
in my willingness to let my opponent talk. It 
is interesting to note, by the way, that some of 
us have not got far enough in our tolerance thus 
to let the opponent talk. Our tolerance some- 
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times consists just in letting the speaker talk 
who talks as we wish. ‘Tolerance is often only a 
willingness to share the time. We would prefer 
to do all the speaking ourselves, but for the sake 
of getting anyone to listen to us we agree to 
taking turns, letting other people talk also. That 
is as far as tolerance has ever gone with some. 
Let a speaker appear who radically disagrees 
with some of us and we are as keen to silence 
him as if we never had heard of freedom of 
speech. It takes just a flurry of war-spirit pass- 
ing over a nation to blow away most of our ardor 
for free speech, if free speech means permission 
to say anything against the prevailing national 
temper. 

The problem of free speech in this latter sense 
was not before the church at Corinth. The ques- 
tion was merely whether the Corinthian Chris- 
tians would tolerate one another in listening to 
one another. All were trying to talk at once. 

It is sometimes said that the world lost much 
in that Paul was so grievously weighted down 
with practical cares that he could not withdraw 
to a secluded spot and work out a systematic 
theology. Just think of his having to write a 
long letter to tell his converts to speak one at a 
time in their prayer services! What a pity that 
he could not have been left free to think in terms 
of theology, or of large church statesmanship! 
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The value of Paul’s letters lies in the fact 
that they are more than detailed pieces of advice 
dealing with specific questions. They do deal 
with such specific questions, but in every case 
a principle of perennial spiritual value is in- 
volved and implied. It was so in the instruction 
to the Corinthians. Paul was trying to keep 
these newly won converts from a wrong concep- 
tion of Christianity at the outset, the conception, 
namely, that the Christian experience is some- 
thing to be enjoyed altogether on its own ac- 
count—that in the enjoyment each Christian is 
to be a law unto himself, that in the utterance 
of the experience it does not make much differ- 
ence whether the hearers understand or not. 
If they had not been corrected the Corinthians 
might have fallen into a subtle spiritual selfish- 
ness. 

By the time we think through the implications 
of Paul’s advice we have arrived rather close to 
the center of some fundamental Christian con- 
ceptions. Paul was a mystic, and mysticism is, 
at least to a considerable degree, essential to all 
religion. Yet the perils of mysticism always 
have been those implied in Paul’s advice to the 
Corinthians. The mystic seeks to enjoy God and 
finds in that experience the supreme delight. In 
that contemplation of God he would forever 
dwell. The fundamental deep-going difficulty 
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in mysticism has always been to join with this 
vision of God an adequate vision of the neighbor, 
whom we are to love as we love ourselves. 

The vision of the neighbor, in other words, has 
to be joined to the vision of God in true Chris- 
tian mysticism, and speech to the neighbor 
joined to speech to God. We can never be suf- 
ficiently grateful to the seers who have in rapt 
and ecstatic contemplation seen God so inti- 
mately that they have brought back to us revela- 
tions of God of a definite, positive nature which 
makes the revelations actual “good news.” Such 
revelations are more than theory—they are 
actual “gospel.” When, however, the mystic 
tells us that in his vision he saw nothing but 
God, that all the world seemed as nothing, that 
the mystic himself seemed as nothing, we feel 
prompted to ask a question or two. In what 
sense did all the world fall away? Did men and 
their needs fall away? Of course genuine mys- 
ticism can answer satisfactorily all these ques- 
tions, but they are always to be kept in mind. 
There are two meanings to the “vision of God,” 
one the vision of God as we gaze directly at God, 
the other the vision of God as we look out from 
the point of view of God, the vision which God 
sees. Mysticism that simply sees God, without 
trying also to see what God sees, is at least in- 
complete. Other Christians besides the Corin- — 
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thians have needed ‘to learn that the experience 
of God which does not look out from God upon 
men has not yet made the complete spiritual 
pilgrimage. 

Again, the Corinthian Christians needed to 
have their experience corrected and _ supple- 
mented by the experience of others. Paul was 
seeking to make of his churches a veritable Body 
of Christ, not merely for the sake of practical 
effectiveness but for the sake of sound religious 
experience. He was seeking to put the less re- 
sponsive souls in contact with those who caught 
visions more quickly—and he was seeking on the 
other hand to hold back the quicker brethren 
from excess. Every church that relieg on inner 
experience has to do likewise. John Wesley 
never showed himself more like unto Paul than 
in his insistence that the inner experiences of 
the early Methodists were to be discussed—tak- 
ing one case at a time—in the class meeting. If 
we are to have a church, the church must, in a 
way, sanction or not sanction the experience of 
the individual. The final test by which the 
church judges must always be that of Paul—the 
type of life which follows the experience. If the 
church is to let men judge the significance of 
their own experiences, and then let them speak 
in the name of the church, the door is open to 
all manner of abuse, the danger of spiritual con- 
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ceit in the professed saints themselves and of 
their spiritually domineering their more humble 
fellows. Against all this Paul, with Christian 
good sense, sought to guard. Things could not, 
in his thought, be done “decently” if spiritual 
experiences were not followed by orderly, decent 
life. 


O.0-Uy 


THE MAN WHO PATRONIZED JESUS 
Luke 7. 36-50 


In Luke 7 we are told of Simon, the man who 
in the New Testament has perhaps the unique 
distinction of attempting to patronize Jesus. 
He invited Jesus to dinner, but did not think it 
necessary to extend the customary courtesies 
of water for the feet, a kiss for the cheek, and oil 
for the head. 

Simon thought of Christ as a social inferior. 
He would have smiled to think of offering water, 
and kiss, and oil to one who had been moving 
among the very lowly. Christ noticed the omis- 
sion, however. We should not forget that Christ 
reveals to us not only the wisdom and the power, 
_ but the fineness of feeling of God. The theologians 
speak of the omnipresence, the omnipotence, 
and the omniscience of God. If we are to keep 
to the plane of formal attributes, it might be 
well to add another to the list, and speak of 
God’s omnisensibility. Better still, let us not 
talk of attributes, but think of Christ as reveal- 
ing to us a Father of most refined sensitiveness 
of feeling and of exquisite delicacy of sentiment. 
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If it did not seem to savor of the very irrever- 
ence against which we are trying to guard, we 
might say that we see revealed in Christ as the 
Son of God all the wealth of feeling and sense 
of propriety and spontaneity of tactfulness 
which we are accustomed to attribute to the high- 
est gentlemanliness. 

Simon reclined at his table and came to the 
conclusion that Christ was, after all, not an in- 
tellectual superior. How could a prophet allow 
a sinful woman to touch him? Christ evidently 
did not have enough discernment to see the kind 
of woman who was anointing his feet. Simon 
was interested in the speech of Jesus, but felt 
sure that he saw through Christ and found noth- 
ing in him worthy of great honor. It has always 
been the fashion for men of the Simon type to 
take an air of intellectual condescension toward 
Christ’s religion. They seem to be interested in 
but about half amuséd at creeds, and Scriptures, 
and faith. They do not comprehend that the 
important creeds are among the intellectual mar- 
vels of the world’s history in the forcefulness 
with which they have seized massive conceptions 
and put them into portable and unforgettable 
statements. They have not the insight which 
detects that the Bible, which they think of as 
a mass of rites and stories and letters, is satu- 
rated to the dripping point with the Divine. 
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They do not know that all real knowledge founds 
itself upon faith and is impotent without faith. 
No—they suspect none of these things, and so 
they repeat Simon’s mistake. Simon analyzed 
Jesus to his own mental satisfaction, but stood 
helpless before the swift moral discernment 
which in a moment pierced him through and 
through. 

The deeper fault of Simon came out of his 
thought of his own moral respectability. The 
gist of the explanation of his patronizing Christ 
lies in his conscious, or half-conscious, or uncon- 
scious feeling that he was morally superior to 
Christ. His holiness was of the type which flees 
from sin for the sake of keeping oneself clean, 
while Christ’s holiness was of the kind which 
goes into the midst of sin for the sake of mak- 
ing sinners clean. Because Simon had been 
striving all his life to keep from sin he had come 
to have a certain kind of moral respectability 
which took great pride in itself. It was this 
which Christ was rebuking in the parable of the 
debtors. The debtor forgiven the most, loved the 
most. Simon’s lovelessness, and his unloveli- 
ness, came out of a feeling that he had no need 
of forgiveness. Like so many others he did not 
think of the possibility of an upright man’s need- 
ing the grace of God. He was not alive to a sense 
of imperfection in his best deed and did not de- 
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plore his highest attainments as altogether un- 
worthy. He did not think of the mixed motives, 
and the lagging inclination, and the spiritless 
performance which sometimes mark the best 
men. He had nothing of the feeling of the 
prophet of a later day who wished that all the 
fine things he had ever done might be bound into 
a bundle and flung into Baffin’s Bay. He did 
not feel like praying as Whittier did that both 
his good and his ill might be forgiven. It was 
the lack of this deep and fervid moral yearning 
which made Simon patronize Christ. The great 
soul feels that after he has done all he is still an 
unprofitable servant. Simon was not a great 
soul. Only small souls patronize in any case, 
and only the smallest souls patronize out of a 
feeling of moral respectability. 

This rather one-sided attention to Simon has 
aimed at showing the moral greatness of Jesus. 
Not only is the contrast between him and the 
Pharisee of itself worth drawing, but the con- 
duct of Simon is that which is hardest for us 
to forgive. We marvel at the patience of Jesus. 
It is easier to bear injury than insult, and out- 
right opposition than half-contemptuous patron- 
izing. That Jesus felt the slight of Simon ap- 
pears from the narrative, but there is only the 
kindliest and the most courteous response to the 
slight. We sometimes say that if God can for- | 
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give sinners like the woman of this narrative, 
he can forgive any sinners. It would seem more 
effective and none the less true to say that if 
God could forgive conduct like that of Simon, 
he could forgive anything. ‘The patience of 
Christ is a revelation of the patience of God. If 
Christ could be patient with Simon, he can be 
patient with the many others who fall into 
Simon’s spirit. 

Over against Simon appears the forgiven 
woman who anointed the feet of Jesus. She can 
find no gift too costly for Christ. She supplies 
all that Simon had overlooked. Wretched as 
her past life has been, her desire for forgiveness 
quickens her to a faith which lifts her far above 
the plane of Simon. She saw the real Christ. 
She revealed a fine insight into the fitness of 
offering him the best she had. Under the ten- 
derness of Jesus her life unfolded almost in- 
stantly to beauties beyond the reach of Simon. 
Out of her forgiveness was born an understand- 
_ ing of God which the mere lawkeeper could never 
know. Out of the forgiveness too came the pos- 
sibility of a friendship with Christ, which Simon 
could not attain unto. After a life of sin there 
came in an instant a fineness of feeling that 
made her more worthy of respect than the re- 
_ spectable Pharisee. 


XXXT 


RESTORATION 


“Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in any trespass, 
ye who are spiritual restore such @ one in @ spirit of gen- 
tleness.”—Gal. 6. 1. 


WHEN I was a youngster I used to wonder a 
great deal about the Lord’s dealing with Adam 
as that dealing is set before us in the early chap- 
ters of Genesis. I was told that it was the sin 
of Adam which had brought all the evil upon the 
human race. “In Adam’s fall we sinned all.” 
My youthful interpretation of this line was that 
if Adam had not sinned, none of his descendants 
ever would have sinned. I used to wonder a 
good deal about that too, for I felt that if nobody 
had sinned until the race came down to me, L 
might have broken the precedent. Still, the or- 
dinary understanding of the orthodox in the days 
of my childhood seemed to be that if Adam had 
not sinned, nobody would have sinned. I won- 
dered then why the Lord did not simply put 
Adam in some other world and keep on trying 
with new creations in this world until he had 
found somebody who would obey his command- 
ments. 
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After I had grown older I used to have some- 
thing of the same feeling about the dealing of 
Jesus with his disciples. The most superficial 
reading of the New Testament shows that up 
to the close of the life of Jesus the disciples were 
poor learners. We are told that upon one occa- 
sion the mother of James and John asked for her 
sons the uppermost seats in the new kingdom. 
Whereupon the other ten disciples became very 
indignant, the indignation not being altogether 
righteous, for each of the disciples felt that he 
himself had claims for special consideration 
which ought not to be pushed to one side through 
the ambition of James and John. We become 
very much out of patience with Peter, for exam- 
ple, for such hasty promises as that on the night 
of the Last Supper, “Though all men forsake 
thee, yet will not I.” One item that we are apt 
to overlook is that all the others made the same 
promise. To be sure, the others did not betray 
or deny the Master as did Peter, but they were 
not at hand. They had forsaken him and had 
fied. 

Long before the last night, however, the disci- 
ples had shown themselves to be so slow in learn- 
ing that Jesus would have been warranted in 
dismissing them. They misunderstood the para- 
bles and thought they understood when Jesus 
spoke plainly, uttering no parable. Yet they evi- 
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dently misunderstood the plainest statements. 
It could not have been wondered at if Jesus had 
said to the disciples that they would better go 
back to their homes, that he had done the best 
possible with them but they were not quite up 
to standard, that they could return to their old 


positions as fishermen and tax-gatherers and - 


farmers and that he would cast about for more 
promising material. There was still time 
enough. Jesus had not yet forced the issue be- 
tween himself and the ecclesiastical authorities. 
He could have sent the disciples back to their 
former fields of work with no criticism of them 
and with no resentment on their part. Just to 
put the possibility in this way, however, shows 
how little such a return of the disciples to their 
homes fits into our conception of the method and 
spirit of Jesus. 

Paul tells the Galatian church to restore any 
who may have fallen:away. ‘Restoration” is a 
great word in Christianity, using the word now 
as referring not merely to the first conversion 
of sinners but to the reseizure of those who have 
at one time been connected with Christianity 
and then have for one reason or another fallen 
away. Christianity does not throw anything 
away except the evil purposes in men’s lives. It 
will not surrender anything willingly upon 


which it has once laid its hand. In this sense — 
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of the word, “Christianity” is altogether positive 
and constructive. It is pervaded with an instinct 
of economy. It shrinks back from any conces- 
sion to waste or loss. 

A few years ago there came to my attention an 
account of a meeting of educators in whose dis- 
cussion two masters of boys’ schools took part. 
One educator prided himself on the fact that his 
school had within a given period of years dis- 
missed four hundred boys as failures. In his 
school, he averred with pride, it was the policy 
to cut and prune to the utmost. The other edu- 
cator replied by stating that his institution had 
received some of the boys whom the first school 
had sent home, and by patient study of the indi- 
vidual cases had in the vast majority of instances 
found that there was some way of teaching the 
youth who had at first failed to get hold of a 
particular study. Then this headmaster went 
on to point out that many of the boys who had 
been first rejected and then been given another 
chance had gone through the greatest colleges 
and postgraduate schools of the country with en- 
tire credit, in some cases taking a higher scholas- 
tic rank than those whose school careers had 
opened more auspiciously. What this headmas- 
ter made clear was that the standard methods of 
education will not fit all growing minds, that 
some minds, very slow at taking the first steps, 
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move with marvelous swiftness after they once 
settle into their stride, that the failure to mani- 
fest interest in a subject at the outset is no sure 
proof that interest cannot be awakened. In other 
words, an educational system ought not to pride 
itself on the size of its human waste heap. 

Christianity always has stood aghast at the 
idea of any kind of human waste heap. It 
utterly refuses to consider men as means or ma- 
terial. It does not cast aside this or that man 
because he proves to be a poor instrument for 
a given task. It seeks to find for him another 
task. The reason is that from the point of view 
of Christianity men are always ends and never 
merely means. A man may indeed pride himself 
rightfully on being as good an instrument for his 
chosen task as he can make himself, but no man 
is ever to use another man merely as material or 
instrument. So Paul was not thinking of the 
church merely as an organization which was 
losing one of its members when a brother was 
overtaken in a fault. He was not thinking of the 
erring brother merely as a possible source of 
strength to the church. He was thinking of the 
brother himself, of the lost man as one of the 
fundamental aims for which the church existed. 
To lose such a man was to fail at one of the 
points for which the church existed. 

I may say further that in dealing with the men 
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whom the church takes as the ends of its effort, 
the church should always seek to lead the 
powers of the men out to their fullest expression. 
There is no virtue in repression for its own sake. 
There is no virtue in casting anything out if 
there is any possibility of transforming it into 
something of worth. One of the most essential 
needs of our day is for Christians to get hold of 
this thoroughgoing conserving spirit in Chris- 
tianity. It is this spirit which sets Christianity 
against war, against the loss of energy in need- 
less conflict of any sort, against all forms of 
asceticism which aim just at repression, against 
all industrial and social schemes which hamper 
the free growth of men’s lives. Men are not raw 
material to be used up for society or for the state 
or for industry or even for the church. They are 
not tools to be wielded until their edges become 
blunt and then thrown away. Men are men, 
possible sons of God. They stand before God in 
their own right as sons. Hence any wastage of 
men is utterly abhorrent to the genius of 
Christianity. 
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